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PREFACE 


The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace set up by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 1940 held its 
second National Study Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, January 
16-19, 1945, with representatives from forty-five denominations 
and affiliated agencies in attendance. Much of the discussion of 
peace problems was devoted to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
which the Conference endorsed unconditionally. The Conference 
also recommended nine measures to bring the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan into closer harmony with Christian ideals as expressed in the 
Guiding Principles and the Six Pillars of Peace previously adopted 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America as 
the bases for a just and durable peace. 

The views of this influential church group on the future peace 
organization are set forth in this issue of International Conciliation. 
In addition to the explanatory introduction prepared by Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary of the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace, there are the following texts: the address by 
which John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace and a Trustee of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, opened the Cleveland Conference; the section of the Study 
Conference’s “Message to the Churches,” in which the nine 
fecommendations mentioned above are given; a memorandum on 
“The Churches and the Current International Situation”; a state- 
ment adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America at its biennial meeting at Pittsburgh, November 28, 
1944; and the Statement of Political Propositions—Six Pillars of 
Peace—made public by the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace in 1943. 


NicuoLtas Murray BuTLer 


| New York, February 15, 1945. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The churches of the United States and other lands are rightfully 
concerned with the problem of world order. In 1940 the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America instituted The 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace and named John Foster 
Dulles as its chairman. Under the leadership of this Commission, 
a Statement of Political Propositions, more popularly known as 
“The Six Pillars of Peace,” was issued in 1943. This Statement 
has been brought to the attention of leaders of government and 
has been studied by religious groups in many countries. It has been 
used as a standard of judgment by which to appraise the value of 
specific recommendations on world order such as the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. 

The Commission sponsored the National Study Conference on 
the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace which met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 16-19, 1945. In preparation for the Confer- 
ence a special commission, under the leadership of Professor 
William E. Hocking of Harvard University, issued a Memoran- 
dum entitled ‘“The Churches and the Current International Situa- 
tion.” One section of this Memorandum was concerned with the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals—Its Significant Aspects and Its 
Omissions and Shortcomings. 

Present at the Cleveland Conference were 481 church leaders 
appointed by 34 communions, 18 allied religious bodies and 70 


| city and State councils of churches. The opening address was de- 
_ livered by John Foster Dulles. At the conclusion of four full days 





of discussion the Conference adopted a Message to the Churches, 
Part II of which bore the title “Christian Standards and Current 
International Developments.” 


Watter W. Van Kirk 
Secretary of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
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IDEALS ARE NOT ENOUGH! 


By Joun Foster Duties 


We meet here at a critical time. Happily, we meet here not merely 
as observers, but as a group which itself has a certain power to 
shape the future. 

We have already shown that power in relation to the planning 
of world organization. You will recall that such an organization 
was not one of the original objectives of the United Nations. The 
Atlantic Charter failed to mention it. Our Commission, meeting 
immediately after the proclamation of that Charter, initiated the 
first major effort to remedy that omission. The churches followed 
that lead and through conferences like those of Delaware and 
Princeton, through denominational and interdenominational mis- 
sions, through study groups, they brought millions of Christian 
citizens to understand the need for organized international collab- 
oration. The Protestant churches did not, of course, work alone. 
Notably, there were parallel efforts by Catholics and Jews. But 
the churches represented at this Conference did decisively con- 
tribute to the ground swell of public opinion which moved our 
political leaders to action. 

This is a four-year history of significant achievement. It is an 
achievement which shows the influence we can wield. But that 
does not entitle us to relax, with the pleasurable feeling that our 
task is done. The very power that we possess attracts to us new 
and greater responsibilities. At the Delaware Conference we said: 
“The United States must accept the responsibility for construc- 
tive action commensurate with its power and opportunity.”” The 
same principle applies to the Christian forces of this country. We 
too must accept responsibility commensurate with our power and 
opportunity. That is a heavy responsibility. I refer not merely to 
the task of formally completing world organization. I refer above 
all to the task insuring that such an organization will be a living 
reality. 


1 Address opening the National Study Conference on The Churches and 
a Just and Durable Peace, Cleveland, Ohio, January 16, 1945. 
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Whether or not an organization will work cannot be deter. 
mined by examining the words that create it. It can be determing 
only by judging, in the light of their current practices, what jn. 
clination to action the prospective members will bring into it, If 
we apply that test, it reveals a condition that should cause us graye 
concern. 

When, in March, 1943, we issued our “Six Pillars of Peace,” 
we said: “If the United Nations of this war are to continue to be 
united, the time to cement that unity is now.” That, we said, was 
required both to promote victory and to provide the foundation 
indispensable to the building of a durable peace. Accordingly, our 
first and basic Pillar spoke of “continuing” collaboration between 
the United Nations and, in due course, neutral and enemy na 
tions. We were confident that, under the impact of common peril, 
a procedure for collaboration would be found so that the main 
problem of peace would be to perpetuate and universalize a living 
thing. 

For a brief span, our confidence appeared to have been justi- 
fied. In October, 1943, from Moscow, the British, Soviet, and 
American governments issued this official communique: 


The Conference agreed to set up machinery for insuring the 
closest cooperation between the three governments in the exam- 
ination of European questions arising as the war develops. For this 
purpose the Conference decided to establish in London a European 
Advisory Commission to study these questions and to make joint 
recommendations to the three governments. 


That was a momentous decision. It involved recognition, at least 
in relation to Europe, of the proposition that the world had be 
come so interdependent that international trouble there ought to 
be looked upon as a matter of common concern. It established a 
mechanism for implementing that concept. As Foreign Minister 
Eden said, reporting to Parliament: 

The object we had in mind was to be able by this machinery to 
look ahead and make great plans for dealing with the problems 
which face us in the future. If we can do that, we will be able to 
keep step at every stage and thus avoid some delays and misun- 
derstandings which inevitably occur when each has made plans 
separately. 
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That decision was the prelude to the other great decision taken 
st Moscow, which was—as Mr. Eden put it—‘‘to continue coop- 
eration and collaboration after the war,” through a general inter- 
national organization. Mr. Eden recognized that such continuance 
would not be easy to assure for, as he said: “Between nations, 
when the immediate common effort needed for victory is over, it 
ishard to hold the same unity in the years to follow.” The Moscow 
decision to initiate at once the “closest cooperation’”’ was thus 
looked upon as the first and easier step—easier because it reflected 
the pressure of a common peril. The harder part would come after 
that peril had disappeared. 

Now, it appears, we have failed to consummate that first and 
asier step. Even a grave common peril has not brought us to prac- 
tice that collaboration which had been agreed upon at Moscow 


| over a year ago. Instead, the effort has been suspended. In place of 


the “common concern’’ principle there has been substituted a 
“sphere of influence’ procedure, which obviates the need of close 
collaboration. The United States has not shared responsibility for 
the practical decisions which must be taken in the liberated areas 
of eastern and southeastern Europe and that responsibility has 
been apportioned in great part to the Soviet Union and in small 
part to Great Britain. Thus, the three great powers which at 
Moscow agreed upon the ‘“‘closest cooperation’”’ about European 
questions have shifted to a practice of separate, regional respon- 
sibility. 

That is a major setback to hopes of effective world organiza- 
tion. If, even when common peril exists, the leaders of the United 
Nations find it impracticable to practice the principle of common 
concern, then no realistic person will expect quickly to vitalize 
that practice after the peril has disappeared. The words of Dum- 
barton Oaks will be far ahead of any willingness to make them 
teal. 

Where lies the responsibility for this retrogression from the 
practice of cooperation? 

One who is in a mood to be critical of Marshal Stalin will 
place there the blame. It would be said that he is practicing the 
tealism which is inspired by the materialistic philosophy of the 
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Soviet State; that he sees a great opportunity to extend Soviet jp. 
fluence and, having the opportunity and the power, he is not dis 
posed to dilute them through accepting the collaboration of 
particularly others whose philosophy gives them a totally differ. 
ent outlook upon human affairs. 

One who is in a mood tobe critical of Prime Minister Gia 
ill, will place there the blame. It would be said thar the present a. 
rangement is primarily due to the fact that Mr. Churchill’s As 
ambition lies, not in establishing world order, but in p 
empire which, he has asserted, will not be voluntarily liquid 
so long as he is the King’s first minister. 

One who is in a mood to be critical of President Roosevelt wil 
place there the blame. It would be said that he is a man who, tem 
peramentally, finds it difficult to organize and delegate, who dis. 
likes to take sides on issues that passionately divide much of ow 
electorate, and who prefers lofty generalities, such as the Fou 
Freedoms, upon which all can agree. 

Supposing all that is true, what of it? It is because such things 
are usual that we need organized collaboration. Collaboration is 
not worth much if it only works when the great powers have 
leaders who, with equal competence, lead their nations along 
parallel lines. Our purpose is to surmount differences which ari 
from such causes as I have suggested. Let us, therefore, look more 
deeply into the matter, and, above all, let us look into ourselves, 

We have said, and proudly said, that the Christian forces of 
America influence the course of world affairs. The development 
which we now deplore are in no small degree due to that same in- 
fluence. The fact is that this nation has not yet adjusted itself to 
the working conditions of collaboration. A majority of our people 
now accept, in the abstract, the proposition that internation 
trouble anywhere is of potential concern to us. They agree that, 
since this is so, it logically follows that our government ought to 
take a responsible part in dealing with troubles elsewhere. But, 
actually, they inspire our government with fears that it cannot 
collaborate: and still retain the gonfidence of the people. 

Such fear is not without warrant. These European problems 
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aaah grouse violent emotions in those of our citizens who feel a racial 
: or ideological affinity with one or another of the factions which 
a sruggle in Europe. These blocs are very vocal and, from a voting 
sandpoint, have a certain strategic power. But, after all, they are 
“hureh, | small minorities. The significant power lies with those who judge 
their government as Americans. Even they, however, are not yet 
s in a mood to tolerate our official participation in decisions which, 
, Oat | cause they are joint decisions, will involve some compromise of 
sina our particular ideals. Many prefer to see our government stand 
aloof, and utter lofty pronouncements which pander to their sense 
ole win | of moral superiority. Under such conditions, government is not 
in disposed to work in such mire as much of the world is today. It is 
; afraid of the criticism which will be heaped upon it when it comes 
back with some of the mire adhering to its hands and feet. 
Let me illustrate from two current situations. 
In Poland the issues are how much of prewar Poland will be in- 
rated into the Soviet Union and will the initial government 
of liberated Poland be the government-in-exile which we have 
consistently recognized or a new government made in Moscow. 
There is no easy or perfect solution of those issues. Any settle- 
ment in which our government participates will attract criticism 
from Americans of Polish descent, because it will alienate some 
territory which they deem sacred Polish soil. It will attract crit- 
icism from Christians, particularly Roman Catholics, who will 
oppose any cession of Catholic areas to a government which 
espouses atheism. It will attract criticism from those who take 
their line from Moscow, because the settlement will not give the 
Soviet Union quite all it wants. It will attract criticism from the 
great mass of American people who believe that we must never 
compromise such precepts as were expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter. As against such criticisms, there would be some measure 
of approbation from those who feel that we would have discharged 
a painful responsibility and achieved a settlement which, though 
far from perfect, is at least better for the present and less irrev- 
ocable for the future, than had we held aloof. 
After judging that balance of forces, our government has acqui- 
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esced in the Soviet preference that there be no serious effort » 
find a common program. Our contribution has been to utter une. 
ceptionable generalities. 

Apparently most of the American people are satisfied with tha 
Yet the part we are now playing shows little advance over why 
we did when we were practicing isolation. What we are doi 
now in relation to the Soviet-Polish boundary crisis of 1945 js 
reminiscent of what we did in relation to the German-Cyed, 
boundary crisis of 1938. Our government then expressed its deep 
concern about the maintenance of peace. We said both to Chap. 
cellor Hitler and to President Bene§ that we hoped that they 
would find a mutually acceptable and peaceful method of compos. 
ing their difficulty. We urged other governments to join witha 
in seeking a just settlement through peaceful means. But we told 
our diplomats abroad: “Please make it clear that this suggestion 
on our part does not in any way imply any opinion as to the points 
of the dispute at issue” and we said “The Government of the 
United States . . . will assume no obligation in the conduct of the 
present negotiations.’’ Thus, we stood at a safe distance and ut 
tered splendid generalities which no one could criticize. 

In Greece, the issue appears to be whether the initial govem. 
ment of that liberated land will stem from the prewar monarchy 
or whether the armed resistance forces will be allowed to impose 
their will forcibly upon the Greek people. Here again there is.no 
easy or perfect solution. The British forces are in occupation and 
seem to face the alternative of shooting down the leftist ELAS 
forces or acquiescing in that faction shooting its way to rule over 
other Greeks, Faced by that dilemma, they are seeking by force 
to disarm the ELAS. Were our government to take part in the 
decisions of these matters, it would doubtless draw upon itself 
criticism comparable to that which descended upon Mr. Churchill, 

We should not be surprised if our own Administration is glad 
to escape from responsibility in Greece and other Balkan States 
and to take refuge in generalities about “noninterference in the 
internal affairs of another State.” But that again shows that out 
practice has changed little since the days of the civil war in 

Spain. Then the democracies adopted the policy of “‘noninterven- 
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tion.” That policy may, at times, be sound. But often it is merely 
an excuse for abandoning a people to armed cliques or to the in- 
tervention of others. In the case of Spain, the result was to elim- 
inate any chance of the Spanish people having a moderate, middle- 
ofthe-road, democratic form of government. It made Spain a 
battleground between two extremes—the extreme right and the 
extreme left, one backed by foreign Fascists, the other by foreign 
Communists—with the assurance that any outcome would subject 
the Spanish people to a totalitarian government. The democracies 
kept their hands and feet clean, but did so at heavy cost to the 
Spanish people and in the long run to themselves. 

Our attitude toward Poland and Greece shows aloofness 
toward international collaboration. There is also evidence of 
affirmative opposition to collaboration. The Argentine trouble has 
illustrated that. It is a serious matter. Diplomatic relations have 
ceased, economic sanctions are being applied, and political leaders 
of the two governments have been publicly denouncing each other. 
We have nearly exhausted the list of what, in diplomatic parlance 
are called “‘measures short of war.” Yet it seems that we prefer to 
go on dealing in the matter alone, although it legitimately con- 
cems many other nations than ourself. Our government’s attitude 
there also seems to command popular support, for it has attracted 
virtually no public criticism at home. 

These illustrations could be multiplied. They are, however, 
sufficient to show that the American nation has not yet adjusted 
itself to the working conditions of collaboration. We are hesitant 
about giving or accepting collaboration with reference to the hard 
problems that daily present themselves. We like collaboration as 
an idea. We fear it as a reality. In consequence, there has developed 
asort of tacit understanding with our principal allies. They will 
give us world cooperation on paper—which is the way we like it. 
In return, we will drop out of the actual practice of collaboration, 
leaving each a free hand in its area of special interest. That under- 
standing was clearly hinted at by Mr. Churchill when, speaking 
on last December 15, he referred to the fact that “the govern- 
ment and the people of the United States have set their hearts upon 
world organization” and that, he said, “will be fatally ruptured 
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by a quarrel between any of the three most powerful empires 
which compose the Grand Alliance of the United Nations.” Of 
course world organization would be fatally ruptured by a quarrd 
between the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. But algo | i 
world organization will be fatally ruptured if the only way tp 
avoid that quarrel is to abandon the practice of collaboration and 
divide the world into three compartrnents of special interest. 

It is time for the American people to arouse themselves. They 
have become pleasurably immersed in an intellectual pastime, 
Throughout the nation men are devising ingenious formulae to 
deal with voting on a hypothetical Security Council and for deal 
ing with the relative control of the President and the Congress 
over the American member on that Council. These matters may 
be important, but they will be important only if we first make sure 
that we are doing something more real than playing with words, 
There is much risk that, as things now stand, the Dum barton Oaks 
Proposals will never be more than words. 

The only way to eliminate that risk is to bring our government 
now to practice international collaboration. It ought at once t 
vitalize the Moscow Agreement and use the machinery it pro 
vided “for insuring the closest cooperation between the three gov- 
ernments in the examination of European questions.” Our gov- 
ernment ought to participate actively in the decisions now being 
taken in Europe, decisions which, more than any Security Organ- 
ization, will determine whether there is to be a third World War. 

But, it will be asked, is this still possible? Will our collabora 
tion be accepted? Can we now recapture the agreement of Mos 
cow? I do not doubt that we can—under certain conditions. 

One condition is that our cooperation be implemented by the 
most competent and experienced Americans who are available. 
Collaboration, to be acceptable, must be skilled. Also, that cok 
laboration must be put on a sustained, rather than sporadic, basis. 
The objective is to prevent crises not merely to try to solve them. 

Another condition is that our cooperation be conciliatory and 
understanding of the ideals and vital needs of others. We must not 
be dogmatic. Our particular ideals and sense of vital interest are 
not the only ones in the world. Also, we must recognize that, a8 
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gid the Lansing-Ishii declaration: “territorial propinquity cre- 
ates special relations between countries.” Just because we reject 
goncooperation we must not go to the other extreme of assum- 
ing that all nations have an equal interest everywhere. 

Finally, we must make it clear that we will not be satisfied 
with getting a piece of paper in exchange for the living reality of 
collaboration. So long as Great Britain and the Soviet Union think 
that what our hearts are set on is merely a document which will 
stisfy us intellectually, then we will never get the real thing. 

Under the foregoing conditions, we could confidently expect to 
revive the arrangement for “the closest cooperation” which was 
agreed to at Moscow. 

The immediate difficulty is not external, but internal. We can- 
not expect our government to seek to cooperate on world prob- 
lems unless that is what the American people want and unless they 
want it sufficiently to be tolerant of results which, in themselves, 
will often be unsatisfactory. We must change the standard by 
which we will judge our government’s performance. No adminis- 
tration, of whatever party, would or could do such things as are 
here suggested if it is going to be denounced whenever the out- 
come fails to satisfy wholly America’s particular ideals. 

How and under what conditions will the needed tolerance be 
forthcoming? We do not want tolerance which is mere indiffer- 
ence. We do not want tolerance which reflects a conscious aban- 
donment or lowering of ideals. We do not want tolerance which 
excludes the right freely to speak in aid of ideals. Collaboration 
must not be bought at that price. 

What, then, is this “tolerance” of which we speak, and which 
alone can make collaboration a living thing? It is not a compro- 
mise of our ideals. Rather, it is the acceptance, provisionally, of 
practical situations which fall short of our ideals. The vital word 
inthat sentence is the word “provisionally.” We cannot agree to 
wlutions which fall short of our ideals if thereby we become 
morally bound to sustain and perpetuate them. That would be 
multifying. It is the possibility of change which is the bridge be- 
tween idealism and the practical incidents of collaboration. That 
possibility is an imperative for Christians who must constantly 
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maintain tension with any worldly order. That is why our Cop. 
mission, in its “Curative and Creative’ statement of a Year ago, 
emphasized that international organization must not be “desi 
merely to perpetuate by repression the particular structure of the 
world which will emerge from the war,” but that it must be “@.. 
signed to seek, from time to time, the change of treaty condition 
which may prove unjust.” There must be “potentialities for opp. 
recting mistakes.” Only under such conditions, as we then said 
would the Christian forces of the country solidly support onga 
ized world collaboration. Also, only under such conditions op 
there be a popular attitude which will embolden government 
share the responsibility for hard decisions. 

Thus, there emerge four principles of conduct needed to bring 
collaboration out of the realm of theory and into that of reality, 


1. Our government should adopt and publicly proclaim its long. 
range goals. These should stem from our Christian tradition and 
be such as to inspire and unify us. Without such defined goals we 
will lack enthusiasm and sense of direction. We will not be able 
to measure our progress. The Atlantic Charter was ill-conceivel 
in many respects and has thus been an occasion for much disillo 
sionment. But it was sound instinct which led to the production of 
such a statement of principles. 

2. Our government should not merely talk about its ideals. It 
must get down into the arena and fearlessly and skilfully batte 
for them. It must do so, not merely sporadically, but steadily, It 
must do so even under conditions such that partial and temporary 
defeat is inevitable. 

3. Our government must, however, battle for its ideals under 
conditions such that no particular setback need be accepted # 
definitive. It must be made clear that collaboration implies not 
merely a spirit of compromise but equally a right, on the part of 
every nation, to persist in efforts to realize its ideals. 

4. Our electorate, demanding the foregoing of its government, 
must judge its government accordingly. It should not judge it 
merely by the immediate results attained. It must rather judge it 
by its announced long-term objectives, by whether it works com- 
petently to achieve them, and by whether it brings into actul 
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functioning procedures of peaceful change so that the world may 

evolve away from present harsh necessities. If government meets 

those tests, then the electorate should applaud such conduct irre- 
ive of dissatisfaction with immediate results. 

As we meet here in conference, we shall be concerning our- 
selves much with long-range objectives. That is as it should be, 
for it is of those that we are best qualified to speak. Also we shall 
be concerning ourselves much with the plan of Dumbarton Oaks. 
That also is as it should be. The proposals are of first importance. 
Our government has asked us to discuss them and to do that is 
both our duty and our desire. Let us also, however, give thought 
to how world organization and our other long-range objectives 
can be made live realities. There is a dangerous gap between plans 
and resolutions on paper and their translation into actual practice. 
We ought to help to close that gap. The difficulties are many and 
partly beyond the range of our immediate influence. That makes it 
the more imperative that we exhaust the possibilities that are 
within ourselves. May it be that we can make more clear, for 
ourselves and for our fellows, that idealism is not irreconcilable 
with the practical incidents of international collaboration? Can we 
do something toward removing the impression abroad that the 
American people are primarily interested in perfecting paper 

? Can we do something to allay our government’s obvious 
fear that it will be harshly and unfairly judged if it goes in for 
collaboration at the low level of actualities rather than the high 
level of theory? May it be that, in such ways, we can become a 
sufficiently greater force for good so that we can decisively tip the 
balance in favor of a better world? 

I hope we shall have time to look into these matters. Christ 
taught that by self-development we could become channels for 
God’s limitless power. Let us follow that admonition. 















CHRISTIAN STANDARDS AND 
CURRENT INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS, 


The decisions and actions of governments in the present inter. 
tional situation will have direct bearing upon the extent to which 
nations will collaborate in the postwar period. Tentative proposals 
for an international organization were agreed upon at Dumbarto 
Oaks by delegations of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
China, and the United States. They have been offered to the pub- 
lic for discussion. 

In the light of the Guiding Principles and the Six Pillars of 
Peace, we offer our appraisal of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
and we call attention to certain related matters which we believe 
































must be considered in connection with any international organiz- (1) 
tion for world order and security. “a 
i 
I. DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS people 
We commend these Proposals to the consideration of the | _() 
churches. clearly 
The Proposals are the only plan which governments have thus | 0 
far evolved and therefore are the only available index to the exten | of 
of agreement which is now possible. eo 
They set forth certain purposes and principles essential to worl | (3) 
order and peace. oe Cl 
They provide for continuing collaboration of the United Ne 

tions, and in due course of other nations. (4) « 
They provide through an Assembly for the periodic consult of the | 
tion of all member nations and for promoting cooperation in the the - 
interest of the general welfare. = 
They provide an Economic and Social Council for facilitating Counc 
solutions of international economic, social, and other humani- (5) ¢ 
tarian problems and for coordinating international policies ani | % ¢t2 
agencies in this field. peoples 
They provide, through a Security Council, for continuing cot- ie 
1 Part II of “A Message to the Churches,” the program of action adoptel | mission 
by the Cleveland conference on January 19. establis! 
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sultation of representatives of the greater powers and of selected 
lesser powers with a view to a peaceful settlement of disputes and 
the restraint of aggression. 

The Proposals now stand at a formative stage and the way has 
been opened for recommendations for i improvement which will 
make them more acceptable to the Christian conscience. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the churches support the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as an important step in the direction 
of world cooperation, but because we do not approve of them in 
their entirety as they now stand, we urge the following measures 
for their improvement: 











(1) Preamble. A Preamble should reaffim those present and 
long-range purposes of justice and human welfare which are set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter and which reflect the aspirations of 

everywhere. 

(2) Development of International Law. The Charter should 
clearly anticipate the operation of the Organization under inter- 
national law and should provide for the development and codifica- 
tion of international law, to the end that there shall be a progres- 
sive subordination of force to law. 

(3) Voting Power. A nation, while having the right to discuss its 
own case, should not be permitted to vote when its case is being 
judged in accordance with predetermined international law. 

(4) Amendment. In order to permit such changes in the Charter 
of the Organization as may from time to time become necessary, 
the provision for amendments should be liberalized so as not to 
tequire concurrence by all the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

(5) Colonial and Dependent Areas. A special Commission should 
be established wherein the progress of colonial and dependent 
peoples to autonomy, and the interim problems related thereto, 
will become an international responsibility. 

(6) Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. A special Com- 
mission on Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms should be 
established. 

(7) Eventual Universal Membership. The Charter should 
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specify that all nations willing to accept the obligations of member. 
ship shall thereupon be made members of the Organization, 

(8) Limitation of Armaments. More specific provision should by 
made for promptly initiating the limitation and reduction of pg. 
tional armaments. 

(9) Staller Nations. There should be provisions designed mor 
clearly to protect and defend the smaller nations from possi 
subjection to the arbitrary power of the great. 


2. POLITICAL CONDUCT REQUIRED TO PROMOTE FURTHER COLLABO- 
RATION 


There are four principles of conduct which are needed to 
collaboration out of the realm of theory and into that of reality, 


(1) We believe our government should adopt and publicly pro 
claim its long-range goals. These should stem from our Christian 
tradition and be such as to inspire and unify us. Without such 
defined goals we will lack enthusiasm and sense of direction. We 
will not be able to measure our progress. 

(2) We believe our government should not merely talk about 
its ideals. It must get down into the arena and fearlessly and 
skilfully battle for them. It must do so, not merely sporadically, 
but steadily. It must do so even under conditions such that partial 
and temporary defeat is inevitable. 

(3) We believe our government must, however, battle for its 
ideals under conditions such that no particular setback need be 
accepted as definitive. It must be made clear that collaboration 
implies not merely a spirit of compromise but equally a right, on 
the part of every nation, to persist in efforts to realize its ideals. 

(4) We believe our electorate, demanding the foregoing of its 
government, must judge its government accordingly. It should not 
judge it merely by the immediate results attained. It must rather 
judge it by its announced long-term objectives, by whether it 
works competently to achieve them, and by whether it brings 
into actual functioning procedures of peaceful change so that the 
world may evolve away from present harsh necessities. If our 
government will meet those tests, the electorate should applaud 
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sch conduct irrespective of dissatisfaction with immediate re- 
sults. 


j, BOONOMIC COOPERATION 


The economic aspect of human life concerns the Church in two 

ways; through the widespread fact of poverty and through those 

maladjustments which, never the sole causes of war, may pre- 
populations to war. 

Poverty concerns the Christian conscience not alone because 
men hunger but also because their spirits tend to be stunted by 
it and their freedom limited. Low standards of living over large 
sreas diminish the possibilities of trade and also of cultural inter- 
course. Morality and self-interest combine to show that in a world 
tending toward unity by communication, the standard of living 
of men anywhere is a concern of men everywhere. 

Poverty is not to be dealt with primarily by charity but by aid- 
ing undernourished populations to use their own resources, to 
develop agricultural techniques and industries suitable to their 
region, and to participate in world trade. 

In order to prevent recurrent depression the goal of full em- 

t of labor and of economic resources on a world scale 
should be continuously pursued. 

Because of the growing interdependence of peoples, the devel- 
opment of backward regions has become a common task of man- 
kind, in which regard for one’s neighbor joins a long-range self- 
interest. The immensity of the task, which is equally economic 
and educational, requires cooperative investment and effort on a 
world scale. Here some form of world organization, such as the 
Economic and Social Council proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, 
must be sought as a supplement to private undertaking. The In- 
temational Labor Organization and the organized labor move- 
ment are also to be recognized as having an important role in 
ising the standards of living of the peoples. 

Economically advanced nations constitute among themselves a 
community in which no one can prosper through the disadvantage 
of others. Their policies can no longer intelligently follow the 
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line of economic nationalism. Barriers to world trade, 

the nature of tariffs or of cartels, have become doubtful 
national welfare; and all of those acts, economic and political, ip 
i which one people affects the fortunes of another become subjeg 
i both to the judgment of self-interest and of morality. A world 
point of view must be developed in economics, and the appro 
priate institutions developed. In such institutions our own natign 
must actively participate both for its own welfare and for th 
common good. 

Such intelligent supervision of world agriculture, resourees, 
markets, currencies, and communications, and of world trade, 
may not imply in each case an authoritative regulating agency; 
but it does require an active self-regulation with a sense of te 
sponsibility and of stewardship for the just and constructive us 
of economic power. 

The right of property is based, not upon man’s animal need, 
but upon his personal nature as man. Private property is an ¢ 
sential aid to the maturing of human personality. It has been cup 
tomary to set communism and capitalism over against each other 
on this point, the one denying private property, the other holding 
private property an absolute claim over against the State. Neither 
of these positions is now held in this extreme form; in both types 
of economy property is recognized as important for human char- 
acter and is therefore the proper subject of public interest; so all 
economies today are mixed economies, showing a degree of pri- 
vate and a degree of common property. Neither is a fixed system, 
and to some extent in practice they tend to converge. To the 
extent that the sacredness of the human person, his liberty and 
responsibility to God is acknowledged by both systems their co 
operation in building a peaceable international order is facilitated. 
But in any case they can and must cooperate. 
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4. HUMAN RIGHTS 


We have recommended that, in connection with the World 
Organization proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, there be established 
a special Commission on Human Rights and Fundamental Free 
doms. We believe that religious liberty is basic to all humat 
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rights and that it should be accompanied by equal and unsegre- 
rtunity for all races. The Commission we have recom- 

mended should seek an international agreement on the rights and 
freedoms to be secured to all people; it should further formulate 
the procedures for their realization by action of the World Or- 
ization and of the separate States. This is in harmony with our 
sath pillar of peace which declares, “that the peace must estab- 
lish in principle, and seek to achieve in practice, the right of in- 
dividuals everywhere to religious and intellectual liberty.” It 
ilso follows a purpose set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, “‘to promote respect for human rights and fundamental 


freedoms 


5. THE PEACE SETTLEMENT IN EUROPE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO GERMANY 


In respect to the peace settlement in Europe, we share the fol- 
lowing convictions : 

The settlement following the war should be inspired by the de- 
sire to secure the maximum of collaboration among the peoples of 


Europe and encourage the economic development of Europe as a 
whole, including Germany. The unilateral determination of 
boundaries would impair such collaboration. The settlement 
should insure to the smaller and weaker nations the fullest measure 
of autonomy consistent with European unity and world organiza- 
tion for peace. 

The settlement should make possible the reconciliation of vic- 
tors and vanquished. That implies that it should remove the power 
a well as the will of aggressive elements within Germany to 
mike war. However, the necessary discipline of Germany be- 
cause of the crimes committed in her name should not be vindic- 
tve. The partition of Germany into separate States should not be 
imposed upon the German people. The treatment of Germany 
thould be calculated to strengthen the forces within that country 
committed to liberal civil policies and to international cooperation. 

Among the constructive forces upon which a new Germany 
ad a new European concord can be based, the churches are of 
fimary importance. As they have been centers of resistance to 
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tyranny and injustice within Germany and within the 
countries so they may become a medium through which recongj. 
iation may be accomplished, and through which the process of 
the reeducation and reconstruction of Germany may be carrigl 
out in the only way that gives any promise of success—yolmp 
tarily from within. The World Council of Churches will greatly 
aid in the process of reconciliation and reconstruction ag th 
churches of the defeated, the liberated, and the victorious nation 
are brought together into conference and collaboration. 


6. THE )?EACE SETTLEMENT IN ASIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 1) 
JAPAN 


We are convinced that a just and durable peace in the Far Bag 
is possible only in the framework of world organization, supple 
mented by regional cooperation for security and welfare. 

China desperately requires unrestrained opportunity for i 
ternal development. It is of urgent importance that China’s voice 
in international affairs be given special heed, in order to cement 
new relationships between Oriental and Western peoples. 

As in the case of Germany, so with Japan, the power and will 
to make war must be removed. However, Japan’s basic economic 
problems, aggravated by the war and by the expected loss of her 
colonial possessions must be met by “access, on equal terms, 
the trade and raw materials of the world” as pledged by the At 
lantic Charter “‘to all States, great or small, victor or vanquished.” 
Treatment of Japan by the United Nations should be favorableto 
constructive forces within Japanese society, and should aim to 
bring Japan at an early date into normal relations with the worl 
community. 

We can enter into right relations with the vast and significant 
populations of China, Japan, and Southeast Asia, none of them 
white, only upon the basis of the equality of races in justice and 
law. Indeed, a Christian outlook upon the Far East discerns that 


a world order is impossible if color discrimination is maintained. } 


The churches recognize a special responsibility for reconciliation 
in such ways as may be possible after the war. 
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Addendum to 5 and 6. The Peace Settlement 
with Special Reference to Germany and Japan 
We urge that the time is at hand when the governments of the 
Allied nations should make a more explicit statement as to the 
satus of both Germany and Japan following the war. We believe 
such a statement is needed in order to satisfy Christian concern 
and to prevent needless sacrifice of life upon the battlefield. 


}, DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Long and intimate relationships with the dependent peoples ot 
Africa, Southeast Asia, and other parts of the world place on the 
Christian churches a responsibility to champion their right to 
freedom and to develop their capacity for self-government. 

We therefore call upon our government and others: (1) to pro- 
claim self-government as the goal for all dependent peoples; (2) 
where dependent peoples are ready for self-government, to give 
itnow; (3) otherwise, to initiate progressive steps suitable for 
each area for achieving that goal; and (4) in the interim to pro- 
vide that all such areas shall be administered under the supervi- 
sion of world organization. 

We cannot in good conscience be a party to the dismantling of 
japanese colonial possessions without at the same time insisting 
that the imperialism of the white man shall be brought to the 
speediest possible end. We cannot have a sound or stable com- 
munity so long as there is enforced submission of one people to 
the will of another whether in Korea, in India, in the Congo, in 
Puerto Rico or anywhere else. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE 
CURRENT INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


This memorandum is submitted to the delegates to the Cleve 
land Conference for their confidential use prior to the 

of the Conference. The persons listed below are not to be unde. 
stood as necessarily endorsing the memorandum, word for wor, 
They are agreed, however, that the analysis and recommendation 
embodied therein, should be given careful study by the memben 
of the Cleveland Conference. 


I INTRODUCTION 


This commission was instructed to evaluate the current inter. 
national situation in the light of the Guiding Principles and the 
Six Pillars of Peace. 

In this present international situation, the shape of the postwar 
settlement is even now being molded and to some extent deter. 
mined. From the many pronouncements and tendencies which 
concern the churches this Commission has singled out a few major 
problems on which the Christian conscience can speak and must 
speak with decisiveness and force. 

Among these themes, the Proposals coming out from the Dun 
barton Oaks Conference are the most definite, concrete, and au- 
thoritative framework yet advanced for world order. These Pro- 
posals encompass a wide range of the problems with which 
Christians are concerned: they demand of us separate and detailed 
consideration on their own merits. 

We then consider singly the following topics: the economic 
bases of peace and international economic cooperation; dependent 
areas and peoples; the care for fundamental human rights and 
freedoms and for religious freedom in particular; and finally, the 
settlements in Europe and the Far East with special reference to 
the treatment of ex-enemy countries. 


II DumBarton Oaks ProposaALs 
The Churches and International Collaboration 


The Churches of America have firmly committed themselves 
to the principle of international cooperation. With unanimity 
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they have urged American participation with other nations in 
forming an organization for security and peace. 

Responding to such profound and widespread human hopes, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals come as presenting a tangible pros- 

for their realization. To have achieved such a plan during the 

t world crisis by substantial agreement of powers so largely 

sible for its execution is itself a fact of a major importance. 

In the judgment of your Commission this positive achievement, 

apart from particular merits or defects, deserves acknowledgment 

as an essential step toward the peace which we seek. If no such 

t had been possible, the outlook would indeed be grave. 

The Proposals fall directly within the province of our first Pillar 

of Peace: they undertake to “provide the political framework for 

a continuing collaboration of the United Nations, and in due 
course of neutral and enemy nations.” 

They also promise to realize to some extent other interests 
with which as Christians we are concerned. They recognize the 
necessity of dealing with economic problems as a condition of 
world peace, “bringing within the scope of international agree- 
ment those economic and financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international repercussions” (second Pil- 
lar of Peace). They make provision for peaceful change (third 
Pillar of Peace), for a world court, and for the building of interna- 
tional good will through the growth of common social, cultural, 
and humanitarian enterprises. We therefore wish at the outset to 
signalize our welcome of these Proposals and to express our ac- 
cord with the following statement adopted at Pittsburgh in No- 
vember, 1944, by the Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches, whose text we here quote in full. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals initiate a definite plan for the 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations and in due course 
other nations. The Federal Council of Churches has long sought 
such a step and welcomes its occurrence. It would be a major 


| disaster if this war were to end without provision for such con- 


tinuing collaboration and we rejoice that neither the exigencies of 
war nor the pendency of a national election has deterred Ameri- 
can leadership from the effort to achieve this essential result. 
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We recognize that transition from international anarchy to 4 
complete constitutional world order cannot occur at a si Step. 
It was thus to be ex that any presently practi plan 
should fall short of what will be required to assure lasti 
The organization proposed has many of the characteristics of g 
military alliance ws few great powers. Certain provisions seem 
to envisage a division of the world into regional spheres of infly 
ence dominated by one or another of the great powers. Reliance 
is placed primarily on force unrelated to any explicitly agresd 
upon principles of justice. Further, the proposed organization 
should be more adequately endowed with curative functions 
needed to deal with the causes of war and with creative functions 
needed to draw the nations together in fellowship. 

With all of these defects, the proposals do, however, have the 
great merit of providing for a continuing and virtually constant 
consultation of representatives of the great powers and of selected 
lesser powers under conditions which will subject what is done to 
the moral judgment of mankind. The Economic and Social Couneil, 
and related agencies, can do much to fone fellowship among 
the nations and eradicate the causes of war. If the proposals en- 
visage much that partakes of a military alliance at least that mil- 
itary alliance is to be put into a setting which will permit public 
opinion to influence its evolution toward a more adequate 
organization. That will, above all, require an alert enlightened 
attitude by the peoples of the world and a willingness the 
conduct of their nations, whenever it in fact materially affects 
others, shall be subject to international discussion and judgment 
at the bar of public opinion. 

We believe that = proposed organization, with such bene- 
ficial modifications as ought to result from further consideration 
by the prospective members, can be developed into one that will 
commend itself to the Christian conscience. As such, we believe 
it should receive the support of our people, with full recognition 
of its present limitations and with determination to overcome 
them. Admittedly, that will be a long, hard task. We emphasize 
that success will depend not merely upon political measures but 
upon more general acceptance throughout the world of common 
moral judgments about national conduct. The ethical and moral 
standards recognized as applying to individuals must become 
generally accepted as applicable also to national and international 
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conduct. This is one of the indispensable conditions of world 
order. Without it international law can never become a reliable 
instrument of order. 

It is at this point that Christians have a peculiar responsibility. 
We recognize it as our duty to seek to translate into action the 
beliefs which we profess. It is, at the same time, our profound con- 
viction that no system of international security can succeed which 
fails to reckon with such principles of our faith as the imperative 
of the moral law, the worth of every human being, the precedence 
of human over material values, and the moral duty of cooperative 
action in a world community. No system for the organization of 
world society, however perfect, in political theory and structure, 
can long succeed without the undergirding of these principles. 
And a system which may be imperfect at its inception may de- 
velop into something curative and creative if Christians are vig - 
ilant and persistent in concerted action to bring the moral and 

iritual resources of their faith to bear continuously upon the 

lems of world order. 

Finally, we must constantly reiterate the following basic affirma- 
tion of our Statement of Guiding Principles: WE BELIEVE that a 
supreme eee eere rests with the Church. The Church, being 
acreation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim to all men 
everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church which is now 
in reality a world community, may be used of God to develop His 
spirit of righteousness and love in every race and nation and thus 
to make possible a just and durable peace. For this service Chris- 
tians must now dedicate themselves, seeking forgiveness for their 
sins and the constant guidance and help of God. 


The Federal Council, in another resolution, stated that it looked 
to the forthcoming Cleveland Conference to express its independ- 
ent judgment of the various provisions of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and to make available to the Churches a more detailed 
critique of that framework itself. What follows is an interpreta- 
tion of the significant aspects of these Proposals. We then deal 
with points of criticism and of danger in the Proposals as they 
now stand, observing that such comment has been called for in 
presenting them to the public. We then summarize our resulting 
position and our recommendations to the Conference. 

In making our analysis, we have been governed by three con- 
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siderations; the Proposals which have been placed before us for 
study and reaction; the ideals which we have fostered and which 
we still hope to achieve; and the actual situation by which we are 
faced and by which the full realization of our ideals is now cop. 
ditioned. 


Significant Aspects of the Proposals—A Recommendation 
The brief sketch of the Proposals here given is intended merely 
to provide a general background for the more detailed considera- 
tions which follow. In no sense is it to serve as a substitute for a 
thorough-going reading and study of the Proposals themselves, 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals seem to contemplate an inter- 


national association on a loosely federated basis, similar in its | 


broad structure to the former League, with the following primary 
purposes in view: to settle disputes which might menace the 
peace; to put down violence; to develop friendly relations among 
nations; and to facilitate their cooperation in solving world-wide 
social, economic, and other humanitarian problems. 

The proposed organization has no legislative power. It pro 
vides for consultation and common effort, not for the enforce 
ment of decrees. The forces to be made available are not an in- 
ternational police force but are rather in the form of quotas to the 
several member States and of a token air force, likewise in local 
reserve, to be held in readiness for emergency action. These 
forces are to be used to remove immediate threats to the peace. 
They are not available to enforce decisions of the world court 
and the world court continues to have its purely advisory char- 
acter. 

The basic organs of the proposed organization are the Assem- 
bly and the Security Council. The Assembly will be made up of 
representatives from all member States, the number to be speci- 
fied in the Charter. Here all members are on equal footing. The 
Assembly has some power to initiate constructive measures such 
as the limitation and reduction of armaments. Through an eco- 
nomic and social Council, with such related commissions as afe 
deemed necessary, it shall facilitate solutions of international 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
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The Security Council will consist of one representative from 
each of eleven member States. The five big powers will have per- 
manent seats; the Assembly will elect six States to fill the non- 

ent seats. The Council will be chiefly concerned to provide 

ures for settling international disputes and to define “ef- 
fective collective measures” against threats to peace. Its dom- 
inant function is promptly to remove disturbance, by force if 
necessary. 

The primary purpose of the international organization is “to 
maintain peace and security.” To this end procedures for noting 
and peacefully settling incipient disputes among nations are de- 
fined, and provisions made for “effective collective measures’’ 
against any attempt to settle such disputes by force or threats of 
force. 

In membership, the initial scope of the proposed organization is 
limited to that of the present United Nations war-coalition. 
There are, however, provisions whereby membership may be ex- 
tended to all “peace-loving States.” Its members enter on the 
basis of a certain equality specified as “the sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving States.” Equality of sovereignty is clearly an 
equality of political status, not of function nor of responsibility; 
it can and does allow for the existing inequalities of power among 
member States. As in the case of the Assembly and the Council of 
the former League of Nations, it is in the Assembly and only 
there that the members stand on an equal footing. The functions 
of the Assembly, though not inconsiderable, are more carefully 
restricted than in the former League especially in regard to the 
employment of force. 

It is in this respect, namely, the use of force, that we find the 
chief departure of the proposed organization from the former 
League. The use of force is confined to one object—keeping the 
peace. No world government is projected which could bring upon 
its member States compulsion for the enforcing of law. There is 
not so much as an international police force, since the forces 
available to the Security Council are quotas within the member 
States. But to have this reserve of force and to maintain it in 
teadiness is made an obligation of members; and a token air force, 
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likewise in local reserve, is to be held for emergency action at the 
call of the Security Council. These provisions are designed t 
make “collective security” an effective reality rather than a mere 

hrase. a 
; Since the employment of available force is made a function of 
the Security Council, and since this Council is dominated by the 
great powers, it is in effect the great powers that wield the force, 
And it remains possible, as the Proposals are now drafted, that 
the great powers may by veto secure themselves from effective 
judgment and restraint by other nations. Because of this it has 
been feared by some that the proposed world order would be in 
substance simply a great power alliance designed to perpetuate 
their position of dominance, while maintaining a status-quo peace 
in the rest of the world. It is an inescapable duty of the Churches 
to face this interpretation, to give full weight to its possibility, 
and if it is rejected to do so on sufficient grounds. It is therefore 
incumbent on our Commission to present the considerations which 
appear to them pertinent to this issue. 


1. Power is not in itself an evil: it is a capacity to act, whether 
for good or for evil. As opposed to impotence, the possession of 
power is a good. The use of force, as an activity of power, may 
be an indispensable instrument of order. Hence the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals are not to be condemned merely because they 
accept the fact of power-difference among States, and assign to 
the great powers special responsibilities. It might conceivably be 
better for the peace of the world if the effective power in interma- 
tional relations were not at this juncture centralized in three or 
four great States; but this centralization cannot at once be banished. 
The task is to make centralized power serve the ends of justice, 
rather than its own ends alone. As over the former League, the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan has this virtue, that it seeks to make power 
and responsibility commensurate. 

2. If we ask how centralized power can be made to serve the 
ends of justice, one may be inclined to answer, “By subjecting it 
to a greater force.” But if any one of the great powers were to be 
condemned by the others and the force of the organization were 
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to bear, this would be tantamount to the inauguration of 
gnother world war. Whatever the force at the disposal of the 
Security Council it cannot be great enough to be decisive in such 
an emergency. This may be the consideration which leads the 
powers to avoid the constitutional possibility of a condem- 
nation by the others. If there is to be security or peace at all; it 
must lie therefore not in superior force as against the great 
powers, but in a degree of good will and good faith on the part of 
the great powers, subjected to the constant play of public opinion. 
3. Whether this unanimous good will and good faith do or do 
not exist among the great powers party to this plan, is a question 
of fact, momentous for the world. It is equally fatal to hold an 
attitude of suspicion when good faith is present, and to hold an 
attitude of credulity when it is absent. It is not within the province 
nor the competence of this Commission to offer a verdict on this 
question of fact. It is, however, within our province and that of 
the Churches to assert that no scheme of organization has any in- 
herent worth or capacity to preserve peace apart from the spirit 
of its participants; that unless a temper of sincerity can prevail as 
between the great powers and as between the leaders and their 
peoples, no constitution of a world organization is worth the 
paper it is written on; and that therefore the good faith of states- 
men with each other and with their publics is presupposed in any 
approval offered by us to these Proposals. 
4. Until a world organization not only exists, but has estab- 
lished its authority through wise and responsible action over a 


| petiod of time, no member States great or small can confide their 


destinies unreservedly to its performance. Great powers in par- 
ticular will have to preserve a double attitude, that of hope in its 
success and of caution for their own security. Hence, during a 
transitional period needed for the building of mutual moral con- 
fidence, a continuance of the competition for power-advantage, 
“power politics” in its usual sense, has to be expected. But so 
long as this strife exists, there is an undercover warfare; and any 
organization which harbors it is but an uneasy truce. There can 
be no durable peace unless there can be a just peace; and the idea 
of a just peace is that of a peace in which “power politics” is re- 
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jected as the basic relation of States, and in which power is mags 
an instrument of reason and ultimately of law. What we havep 
demand at the outset is not the goal, but a faith in the goal and, 
purpose to reach it. 

From these considerations we conclude that the Dumbanm 
Oaks Proposals do not of themselves justify their characterizy 
tion as projecting solely a power alliance. They do that. By 
their existence is prima facie evidence of a desire on the part of 
their proposers to move, albeit cautiously, beyond that position, 

‘They outline an organization in which physical powers ate con. 
centrated, but moral powers are distributed. Its basic organs, the 
Security Council and the Assembly, will have to earn whateye 

authority they deserve in all matters involving public opinion and 
conscience. The degree of that authority will depend not at all o 
the force at the disposal of either of them, but on the quality of 
their judgment and their work. The views of the Assembly, if 
only because of their inescapable publicity, will constitute a per 
suasive force upon the great powers to use their power in behalf 
of the general good. The very structure of the organization is 
built upon the principles (1) that no nation is justified in using or 
threatening force for its own purposes, and (2) that every nation 
ought to submit its disputes to some process of peaceful or orderly 
settlement, involving an appeal to principle beyond its sovereign 
will. 

In proposing the organization, therefore, the great powers by 
implication announce those principles as applying equally to them 
selves. The fact that none of them, including the United States, is 
as yet willing to submit its destinies to any world tribunal nor to 
forego being judge in its own case is evidence, not of insincerity, 

but of the actually imperfect development of those ideas of right 
and law in the international context which any such tribunal 
would have to administer. We do not fully know what intems 
tional justice is. But these Proposals do at least offer a frame 
within which such development may proceed. 

In particular they hold out a possibility, essential to every 
present prospect of peace, of maintaining positive understanding 
between the Western powers and the U.S. S. R. With continuous 
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| interchange and collaboration, agreement of principle between 
ave | tem may be approached and which in turn would tend to decrease 
a resort to the patched-up security of spheres of influence. And 
*| without such an organization, progress in this direction—perhaps 
vartnn | the chief immediate need of our time—would seem extremely 
:,, | dificult 


= We conclude, therefore, that these Proposals mark a genuine and im- 
eet portant step in the direction of world cooperation, and on that ground, 


we recommend their united support by the Churches. 
ae | 2 offering this recommendation we recognize that we are deal- 
. the | ing only wich Proposals which have been agreed upon by a limited 
number of representatives from the major powers. Accordingly, 
nang | ¥° understand that changes and modifications may be made at 
Il gn | the neXt stage of international consultation when representatives 
ty of all the United Nations are assembled. The issue for us therefore 
y, if | #8 BOC that of accepting or rejecting the Proposals as they stand. 
. | Since they have been submitted to the public for discussion and 
jor | atticism, we believe that Christians must do everything in their 
wn jg | Power to effect such changes as will bring the Proposals more in 
g of harmony with the ideals which the Churches have set. Our major 
ttion | concern is that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which represent 
etly the tangible result from the first stage of formal international con- 
:, | siltation, will receive such support as to make certain that the 

oe | ert stage will follow. 

by We are prompted to our support by a consideration of what the 
alternative to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals may be. We feel 
sig) Mat if these Proposals are rejected no world order and security 
eto | Oganization of any kind will be possible for a long time to come. 
Lach of the criticisms or lines of necessary improvement to which 
we refer later on bespeaks a situation which would apparently be 
naj | &t more dangerous if no medium of international consultation and 
n- | “tion were at hand. For example, it is true that the world organ- 
me | Zition as proposed can lead to a perpetuation of the status quo, to 
domination by the great powers, or to economic imperialism. It 
ary | pears to us, however, that these conditions are more likely to 
ng cist without any world organization; and further that it is a 
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large part of our task to see to it that they shall not exist unde 
the world organization as proposed. 


Omissions and Shortcomings 
We turn now to those aspects of the Dumbarton Oaks Pip 
posals which fall short of our Christian standards of world onder 
We believe the Cleveland Conference should call upon our gor. 
ernment to work for such changes i in the projected international 
organization as will make it a more adequate instrument for in. 
ternational collaboration. 


I. OMISSIONS 


The Proposals do not in any way “proclaim the goal of auton. 
omy for subject peoples” nor “establish international organi 
tion to assure and to supervise the realization of that end” (fourth 
Pillar of Peace). On the contrary, it would appear that subdiy- 
sion 7 of Chapter VIII is expressly designed to prevent the Com 
cil taking cognizance of any condition which might “endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security” if this arose out 
of colonial relationships which “by international law are solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the State concerned.” 

Neither do these proposals “establish in principle” or “seek to 
achieve in practice, the right of individuals everywhere to reli- 
gious and intellectual liberty.” (Sixth Pillar of Peace.) Thenear- 
est approach to this appears in Chapter 1X, Section A-1, in con 
nection with the purpose of the Economic and Security Council; 
“The Organization should facilitate solution of international, 
economic, social and other humanitarian problems and promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

These omissions cannot be justified on the ground that they do 
not bear on the main problem of peace and security. They might 
be tentatively justified if they belong to the list of “questions still 
under consideration” mentioned in the note at the end of the Pro 
posals. There is some reason to believe that these “other ques 
tions” include a possible provision for supervision of colonial re 
lationships and a possible international bill of rights. (Somewhat 
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‘fe recommendations are offered in the Sections on 





_| Areas and Peoples, and Human Rights and Religious Liberty.) 


1, INADEQUACIES 


Provision for peaceful change. The Proposals make provision, 
though inadequately, “to adapt the treaty structure of the world 
to changing underlying conditions” (third Pillar of Peace). Chap- 
ter VIII authorizes the Council “to investigate any dispute, or 
ay situation, which may lead to international friction or give rise 
to. a dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” And the Council is to be “empowered at any stage of 
adispute . . . to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment.” The limitation of the scope of this procedure stated 
in subdivision 7 of section A of Chapter VIII, which we have al- 
ready mentioned as excluding attention to the extremely important 
class of colonial situations, will presumably cover other serious 
problems which some great power may wish to cover as “domes- 
tic.” The General Assembly may initiate studies or make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of “adjusting situations likely to im- 
pair the general welfare.” (Chapter V B-6) But the main weakness 
of the provision for peaceful change lies in another inadequacy, 
namely, 

Provision for developing international law. It is a great weak- 
ness of the Proposals that they do not contemplate the develop- 
ment of any adequate body of international law. There is, to be 
sure, provision made for a court to deal with “justiciable dis- 
putes” (Chapter VIII A-6). However, in the present state of in- 
temational law the disputes which give rise to international fric- 
tion and the threat of war are principally nonjusticiable. It is pos- 
sible that the Security Council in dealing with particular matters 
might gradually build up a body of unwritten custom law through 


| its reasoned recommendations in particular matters. However, as 


we have already pointed out its powers in this respect are very 
much narrowed by Chapter VIII A-7. Most of the causes of in- 
temational friction and violence are precisely matters which, un- 
der international law, are looked upon as solely domestic. That is 
because international law at the present time embodies the prin- 
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ciple of absolute sovereignty so that each nation is free to do why 
it pleases with reference to colonial matters, economic and mij 
itary matters, immigration, discrimination against religious 
racial minorities, armament, etc. To exclude the Council ffop 
even making recommendations about these matters is greatly 
curtail the ability of the Council to develop a body of internation 
common law which in turn might be a basis for making effective: 
use of force to maintain order. 


3. THE ROLES OF THE GREATER AND OF THE LESSER POWERS 


We have called attention to the fact that the smaller nations 
through the Assembly, have important functions. It has always 
been true that small nations exercise powers disproportionate tp 
their physical force through public opinion and law, wherever 
opinion and law are regarded. Hence their power is at once 
hanced when a forum is created for the expression of their views, 
and when law is given recognition. It is therefore likely that the 
small States have greater security and a firmer moral position 
within the proposed organization than if, with none at all, they 
remained the pawns of power politics. It is further likely that such 
powers as they have will grow in significance with time and use 
if the Assembly manifests character and leadership. 

Despite these considerations it remains true that the small n- 
tions have reason for an initial protest at the position accorded 
them. In our judgment they should not be denied the right of 
initiative in discussions of security and peace, and they should be 
relieved of their painful position of being the sole targets of force 
in the organization. The place of force requires to be recor 
sidered, a point to which we now turn. 


4. THE ROLE OF FORCE 


It has already been noticed that the proposed organization seeks 
to achieve security more through the use of force than through 
eradicating the causes of war. And we have referred to the amx- 
ety justly caused by the provisions in this respect, lest they favor 
a substitution of the armed might of a few nations for the severet 
task of equity and justice. 

It can however reasonably be forecast that those features of the 
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s regarding the use of force which constitute the central 
theme may, regardless of their immediate value in restraining ag- 
jon prove ineffectual in the long run and that on this account 
the influence of the organization will either diminish, or be forced 
to draw from those provisions which embody, in considerable 
our Six Pillars of Peace. This conclusion respecting the use 

of force is drawn from the following considerations: 

There is no provision whatever for determining the principles 
in accordance with which forces shall be used. An effort has been 
made to draw an analogy from the use of force by a policeman. 
That, however, ignores all that lies behind the delegation to a 
policeman of the right to use force—notably a law which provides 
when and how force shall be used by the policeman and which 
protects persons from being subject to use of force provided they 
comply with that law. Back of the law lie the common mores of 
the people who are substantially in agreement as to right and 
wrong and who accept the law as embodying that which they 
unite in believing to be a proper standard of conduct. The Security 
Council is authorized to use force, but there is no law prescribing 
national conduct. Moreover, there is no common body of world 
opinion of which any law could today be an expression. The re- 
sult is that the determination by the Council of when and against 
whom it will use force is arbitrary and, being arbitrary, its use is 
likely to be very greatly circumscribed for no nation which has 
the power to do so will accept a situation under which arbitrary 
force could be used against itself. The difficulty of this situation 
is such that the Proposals of themselves omit any recommenda- 
tions with respect to voting powers. 

It may well be that the provisions for the use of force will 
exist upon paper rather than be effective realities. This is likely to 
be in the case until there develops an adequate body of interna- 
tional law prescribing proper conduct. Only as force is made the 
servant of an agreed body of law will it be possible to make its 
use effective in the maintenance of world order. 


§. THE “REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS” 


A word of caution is in order respecting the proposed “regional 
arrangements”: the Security Council is empowered to utilize 
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such arrangements and agencies for the enforcement of action 
under its authority (Chapter VIII, Sec. 6). Regional 

of some kind are both inevitable and valuable; for the simple facts 
of neighborhood, common interest, and acquaintance do confer 4 
special competence for judging the meaning of the internation 
problems arising within a given area. It may be said, too, the 
propinquity confers a certain responsibility. But within the Dum. 
barton Oaks framework these regional arrangements may tend to 
become “‘spheres of influence.” We have in mind the special ar. 
rangements which the U. S. S. R. has made or may make jg 
eastern Europe or Asia, the arrangements which Britain, with or 
without American participation, has made or may make in the 
Mediterranean area or in western Europe, and the special position 
which the United States has maintained with respect to the 
Western Hemisphere. Such spheres of influence may promise to 
mitigate tensions between great powers for a time. But they can 
do so only at the cost of a one-sided surrender of the “sovereign 
equality” of States to which the Organization professes alle. 
giance. 

The spheres-of-influence conception belongs to the process of 
power politics, and its emergence is a signal of a certain lack of 
confidence of the great powers in one another and in the effective- 
ness of the organization. As we have pointed out, in so far as this 
lack of confidence exists, the play for power becomes a condition 
for self-preservation, and confidence cannot be improvised. At 
the same time, to just that degree it marks a moral failure of the 
peace, due to an incomplete probing by these powers of the 
causes of mutual distrust. 


6. SUMMARIZATION 

Of the defects we have mentioned, most are remediable without 
fundamental alteration of the framework proposed, by modifying 
certain of its stipulations. Those under the heading Omissions and 
Shortcomings are of this sort. A deletion or revision of Article 
A-7 in Chapter VIII would remove many of the difficulties at a 
single stroke. Accordingly we recommend that at the forthcoming 
United Nations Conference this Article be either deleted or radi- 
cally revised. 
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The same is true of the provisions for the role of the lesser 
ers. We recommend that their functions be enlarged to in- 
clude the right of initiative in matters affecting security and peace. 
For the dangers inherent in regional arrangements, we see no 
constitutional remedy. The interweaving of interests among 
neighboring States, the bartering of protection by greater powers 
for favoring political and economic policies on the part of lesser 
‘powers, the spinning of minor alliances and treaties freely or under 
pressure,—all of these processes, in part a groping toward a more 
integrated world, represent a deficit in the present world order of 
usable concepts of law and right, and point to the fundamental 
need of concerted attention to the foundations of international 
order. We recommend a strengthening of the provisions for the 
development of law, and an official commission affiliated with the 
organization for examining the postulates of international law and 
promoting its codification. 

We do not make the acceptance of these recommended changes 
aprior condition of our support of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
We believe, however, that failure to remedy the defects we have 
noted will weaken the Proposals and increase the likelihood of 
prolonged debate when embodied in treaty form. We urge them 
both as favoring a stable peace and as favoring the acceptance of 
the Proposals. But with or without these changes, we believe that 
an organization of this type is an imperative need for the period 
ahead of us, and that the absence of such an organization would be 
a disaster. If the war were to come to an end without some in- 
strument of international collaboration the opportunity to develop 
the “curative and creative” peace sought by Christians would be 
seriously curtailed. In addition, all the self-seeking dispositions of 
nationalism would be loosed, and the need of enlarged armaments 
become real everywhere, with a new and stifling militarization of 
the life of the nations. This prospect cannot be admitted either by 
the Churches or by the statesmen of our time. 

The demand for the revision of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals is not a demand for their rejection; still less is it an excuse 
for relaxing effort in behalf of a world organization. But it is the 
privilege and constant duty of the Churches to call for the inner 
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integrity of any organization that is projected so that it may beip 
fact what it pretends to be. It is likewise the duty of the Churches 
to remind all statesmen that they have obligations to mankind anj 




























to God which are not discharged by even the most loyal service tp t 
the self-interest of their respective States and empires. Here the 
Churches and the nations may work together to confer durability The Dv 
upon the human framework of peace. a 
This memorandum was prepared by the following persons | other nz 
working as a group. such a s 
WitiuM Ernest Hocxine, Emity HickMan aster if 
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* These persons wish to be recorded as voting against the section of the Witt 
memorandum which deals with Dumbarton Oakse Mr. Mitchell says: great n 
“As a member of the Commission I do not want to recommend that the | 
churches give their support to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as these stand fe 
at present. The shame and sacrifice of the war entitled us to demand a humbler | lesser f 
and more hopeful plan for permanent world peace. the mo 
“Obviously, world disarmament is a requisite but Dumbarton Oaks makes a 
only distant allusion to this. Dumbarton Oaks provide for a coalition of the - 
mightiest powers which may enforce certain rules on others, but do not | among 






pledge themselves to just behavior. 
“It is dangerous to say that we must be patient and hope that nations, under 
these proposals, will practice virtue. What we see in the world now is 
nations give themselves very readily to violence. The Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms promised America and the world a much more courageous 
plan than Dumbarton Oaks turned out to be.” 
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OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, November 28, 1944 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals initiate a definite plan for the 
continuing collaboration of the United Nations and in due course 
other nations. The Federal Council of Churches has long sought 
such a step and welcomes its occurrence. It would be a major dis- 
aster if this war were to end without provision for such continuing 
collaboration, and we rejoice that neither the exigencies of war 
nor the pendency of a national election has deterred American 
leadership from the effort to achieve this essential result. 

We recognize that transition from international anarchy to a 
complete constitutional world order cannot occur at a single step. 
It was thus to be expected that any presently practicable plan 
should fall short of what will be required to assure lasting peace. 
The organization proposed has many of the characteristics of a 
military alliance of a few great powers. Certain provisions seem to 
envisage a division of the world into regional spheres of influence 
dominated by one or another of the great powers. Reliance is 
placed primarily on force unrelated to any explicitly agreed upon 
principles of justice. Further, the proposed organization should be 
more adequately endowed with curative functions needed to deal 
with the causes of war and with creative functions needed to draw 
the nations together in fellowship. 

With all of these defects, the proposals do, however, have the 
great merit of providing for a continuing and virtually constant 
consultation of representatives of the great powers and of selected 
lesser powers under conditions which will subject what is done to 
the moral judgment of mankind. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and related agencies, can do much to promote fellowship 
among the nations and eradicate the causes of war. If the pro- 
posals envisage much that partakes of a military alliance at least 
that military alliance is to be put into a setting which will permit 
public opinion to influence its evolution toward a more adequate 
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general organization. That will, above all, require an alert and en 
lightened attitude by the peoples of the world and a willingney 
that the conduct of their nations, whenever it in fact materially 


affects others, shall be subject to international discussion anj |sow if n 


judgment at the bar of public opinion. é 


relop His 


We believe that the proposed organization, with such beneficial | tio and | 
modifications as ought to result from further consideration by the {service 
prospective members, can be developed into one that will com giveness | 


mend itself to the Christian conscience. As such, we believe it 
should receive the support of our people, with full recognition of 
its present limitations and with determination to overcome them, 
Admittedly, that will be a long, hard task. We emphasize that 
success will depend not merely upon political measures but upon 
more general acceptance throughout the world of common moral 
judgments about national conduct. The ethical and moral stand- 
ards recognized as applying to individuals must become generally 
accepted as applicable also to national and international conduct. 
This is one of the indispensable conditions of world order. With- 
out it international law can never become a reliable instrument of 
order. 

It is at this point that Christians have a peculiar resposibility. 
We recognize it as our duty to seek to translate into ation the 
beliefs which we profess. It is, at the same time, our profound 
conviction that no system of international security can succeed 
which fails to reckon with such principles of our faith as the im- 
perative of the moral law, the worth of every human being, the 
precedence of human over material values, and the moral duty of 
cooperative action in a world community. No system for the or 
ganization of world society, however perfect, in political theory 
and structure, can long succeed without the undergirding of these 
principles. And a system which may be imperfect at its inception 
may develop into something curative and creative if Christians are 
vigilant and persistent in concerted action to bring the moral and 
spiritual resources of their faith to bear continuously upon the 
problems of world order. 

Finally we must constantly reiterate the following basic affirma- 


tion of our Statement of Guiding Principles: WE BELIEVE that 
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d ey {1 supreme responsibility rests with the Church. The Church, be- 
mess, ing a creation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim to all 
‘ally |men everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church which is 
ani {sow in reality a world community, may be used of God to de- 

His spirit of righteousness and love in every race and na- 

ficial |tion and thus to make possible a just and durable peace. For this 
the |service Christians must now dedicate themselves, seeking for- 
‘om. | giveness for their sins and the constant guidance and help of God. 
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STATEMENT OF POLITICAL PROPOSITIONS _ | pjlity at 
WHICH UNDERLIE A JUST AND DURABLE dorsed b 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT | response 

| that they 

By the Commission Many 

It seems to have been reserved to the people of this country, te| mt 


conduct and example to decide whether societies of men are 
able or not of establishing good government from reflection and chtig, | 594 98 
or whether they are forever destined to depend for their political om, | moral la 
stitutions on accident and force. The crisis at which we are arrived my | on the | 
be regarded as the era in which that decision is to be made, and a 
election of the part we shall act may deserve to be considered as the ep | \and bui 
eral misfortune of mankind. , 


: 


nation | 
—Tue Feperacist, 1787, | grike fr 


The American people again find themselves in an era of critical on 
decision. It must now be determined, this time in world-wik But th 
terms, whether men are capable of establishing good government properly 
from reflection and choice, or whether they will continue to kk ciples w 
buffeted about by force and by accident. Now, as before, it is re dusions 
served to the people of this country to play a decisive role. Now, | tor 9 ti 
more than ever, a wrong choice of the part we shall act will in | jie. 
volve us in the general misfortune of mankind. adie 
In anticipation of this critical period, the Federal Couneil of | i. and 
Churches, over two years ago, set up this Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. We have diligently par | mith o 
: sued that study. We have seen and said that the ills which afflict | go4. 4 
E our society are fundamentally due to nonconformity with a mon lame 
if order, the laws of which are as imperative and as inexorable a 

| are those that order our physical world. Indifference to and 
violation of these moral laws always bring such sickness and su-| yy, }, 

fering as today afflict mankind. We have, in a Statement of Guid- | yi, 4 
ing Principles, set down certain principles of that moral order as be moral p 
ing particularly relevant to our times and to our national respons | , p46, 


1 Formulated by The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace instituted We h: 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. We recc 
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bility and opportunity. That Statement has been officially en- 
dorsed by the Federal Council of Churches, and the wid 

which it has evoked from Christian people makes it clear 
that they predominantly hold the beliefs therein set forth. 

Many now ask: What shall we do? 

The first and paramount task of the Christian churches remains 
that of bringing more persons to subject their lives to the will of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ. For us He is the source of the 
moral law of which we speak. He is the source of moral judgments 
on the issues of this war upon which the Federal Council of 
Churches has also spoken. Only if the Christian churches of this 
land build a spiritual foundation that is broad and deep will this 
nation pursue righteous policies. Only if spiritual revelation 
strike from our eyes the scales of hatred, hypocrisy, intolerance, 
and greed, will we be competent to cope with the immensely diffi- 
cult problems that confront us. 

But there is a secondary task to which our Commission can now 
properly address itself. That is to point out that the Guiding Prin- 
ciples we have proclaimed compel certain broad political con- 
clusions. We do that now because the course of events is such 
that a time for action is at hand. 

Military peril has dramatized, for all to see, the need for inter- 
national cooperation. But as military victory becomes more cer- 
tain and draws more near, that need will be less obvious. As we 
come to grips with the appalling moral, social, and material after- 
maths of Axis rule, transitory issues will arise to perplex and 
divide the United Nations. These may loom large and obscure the 
fundamentals and incline us to relapse into reliance only upon our 
own strength. Thus, if our nation does not make the right choice 
soon, it may never be made in.our time. 

We have, accordingly, now formulated and we present here- 
with a Statement of Political Propositions that flow from the 


| moral principles we have heretofore enunciated. We also append 


abrief commentary upon these Propositions. 
We have stated our Propositions in simple and minimum terms. 
We recognize that as so stated there is much latitude as to their 
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form and detailed content and as to the timing of their full realin| — Sra 
tion. These matters are important and their determination 
volve much honest differences of opinion which, ultimately, mg | 
be reconciled. But the Propositions, as stated by us, serve to fom| The Pe 
the initial and vital decision on the direction in which this matgy| 20% 
will move. They force that decision in relation to six major atey| ~~ 
within which the factual interdependence of the world has becom : 
such as to require political mechanism for cooperative action, If The m 
the six Propositions we enunciate become an official program of| th 
this nation, we will be committed to move, by definitive steps, tp | M0 _ 
bring ourselves into an ordered relationship with others. Only if quickly « 
the nations join to do this can we escape chaos and recurrent war, deus 18 | 
Only if the United States assumes a leadership can it be done | % ™ 
now. For we, more than any other nation, have the capacity tp The de 
influence decisively the shaping of world events. If the future ism | # inter 
be other than a repetition of the past, the United States must ae within a 
cept a responsibility for constructive action commensurate with | 
its power and opportunity. unue the 
And so we present our Statement of Political Propositions ani | VS" 

we ask the people of this nation will be a 

to study, to understand, and to accept these Propositions 

and their implications: 

to seek that such Propositions shall be adopted by our |, The Pt 

Congress and Executive as official policy of our govern- —" 

ment: ' 

to seek, through proper channels, the acceptance by other 

nations of these Propositions, to the end that an immedi- Scienc 

ate start be made to realize them. populatic 

The many who believe the things we believe and who desite, 3 | inion a | 

citizens, to do something about it, have here a field for action, of transp 
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Bases oF A Just AND DuraBLe Peace, = 

This is < 

by John Foster Dulles, | breeds d 

Marcu, 1943. Chairman. | themselv 
We d 
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‘ealin.| SpareEMENT OF Po.iticaL ProposiTioNs AND CoMMENTS 
vill in I 
, Mas 
must provide the political framework for a continuin 

fore cn of the United Nanthtg ool, i dee course, of neuttal aad 
— emmy nations. 
: COMMENT 
i The interdependence of the world is strikingly proved by the 
am of | events that led up to this war. That interdependence calls for per- 

manent political collaboration. Such collaboration should, as 
aly if quickly as possible, be universal. But practically, the initial nu- 
cn, | cleus is the United Nations who have already been forced, by 
i events, to collaborate. 
ty t The degree of collaboration can properly be related to the degree 
is | interdependence and thus any universal scheme may contain 
st ae. | Within its framework provision for regional collaboration. Europe 
with | afticularly illustrates the need for regional collaboration. ‘To con- 
time there the uncoordinated independence of some twenty-five 
; ang | sovereign States will assure for the future that, as in the past, war 

will be a frequently recurrent event. 


Il 
The peace must make provision for bringing within the scope of 
international agreement those economic and financial acts of national 
governments which have widespread international repercussions. 


COMMENT 


Science has made it possible for the world to sustain a far greater 
population than was formerly the case and to attain for that popu- 
»® | tion a higher standard of living. But this involves a large degree 
of transportation and interchange between one nation and another. 
Thus all people are subject to grave risk, so long as any single gov- 
emment may, by unilateral action, disrupt the flow of world trade. 
| This is a form of anarchy that creates widespread insecurity and 
breeds disorder. It prompts nations to seek self-sufficiency for 
. | themselves at the expense of others. 
We do not here envisage, as presently practical, a condition of 
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“free trade.” But the world does require that the areas of ep 
nomic interdependence be dealt with in the interest of all oo. 
cerned and that there be international organization to promo 
this end. 

Ill 


The peace must make provision for an organization to the 
treaty structure of the world to changing underlying coadiciont 


COMMENT 


The world is a living and, therefore, a changing organism, 
Change is the one thing that is inevitable. As the world is now 
organized, a fixed status is prescribed by treaties and, unless all the 
parties agree, that status cannot be changed except by force or the 
threat of force. Change effected under the threat of force seldomis 
productive of peace, because change under such circumstances 
seems to reward, and thus encourages, violent and lawless ek 
ments. On the other hand, nations, like individuals, seldom freely 
abandon their acquired legal rights. We must, therefore, have an 
organization to promote such changes in the treaty structure of the 
world as may be needed to keep that structure responsive to fv- 
ture changes in the underlying conditions. Without this, no con- 
ditions of peace, however just and fair initially, will permanently 
assure peace. 

IV 


The peace must im the goal of autonomy for subject peoples, 
and it must establish international organization to assure and to super 
vise the realization of that end. 


COMMENT 


There is a ferment among many peoples who are now subject to 
alien rule. That will make durable peace unattainable unless such 
peoples are satisfied that they can achieve self-rule without passive 
or active resistance to the now constituted authorities. We realize 
that autonomy, in certain cases, is not now desired, and in other 
cases is presently impractical. But judgments as to this tend to be 
warped, and certainly are suspect, when made by the governing 
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power itself. There must be international agencies, which embrace 

free from the self-interest which comes from identifica- 
tion with the particular governing power, and which are charged 
with the duty to see that pledges of ultimate autonomy are hon- 
ored, and that, in the meanwhile, there is no exploitation for alien 
ends. Self-rule, when achieved, would, of course, be subject to the 
limitations which follow from the other Propositions here stated. 


V 


The peace must establish procedures for controlling military es- 
tablishments everywhere. 


COMMENT 


It is assumed that those nations with which we are at war will 
be effectively disarmed. But that alone will not suffice. Military 
establishments everywhere should be brought under some form of 
international control. This has two aspects: One, negative, and 
the other positive. 

The negative purpose is to bring to an end the present system 
which permits nations generally to create unlimited armament for 
use for purely national ends. Continuation of that system would 
ultimately undermine the international organs we contemplate. It 
would either paralyze their action ar lead to action preferential to 
nations possessed of great military power. There should nowhere 
be vast military establishments which have no valid reason for 
existence except to enable their possessors to be a law unto them- 
selves. 

A positive purpose of control is to bring such military establish- 
ments as remain into the affirmative service of international order. 
International agencies, such as those we contemplate, will pri- 
marily need to depend upon the moral support of the great body of 
mankind. That is their only reliable source of permanent power 
and unless they can command such moral backing they are not en- 
titled to other forms of power. But any society will produce 
minority elements who are not subject to moral suasion and who, 
if they feel able, may defy the general interest to advance their 
own. Therefore, the economic and military power of the world 
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community should be subject to mobilization to support interna. 
tional agencies which are designed to, and do in fact, serve the 
general welfare. 
VI 
The peace must establish in principle, and seek to achieve in prac- 
eae. right of individuals everywhere to religious and intellectual] 


COMMENT 


Wars are not due only to economic causes. They have their 
origin also in false ideologies and in ignorance. Peace, further- 
more, cannot be preserved merely by documentary acts that create 
political bodies and define their powers and duties. Such bodies can 
function effectively only as they can count upon a public opinion 
to understand and support them. 

It is, therefore, indispensable that there exist the opportunity to 
bring the people of all the world to a fuller knowledge of the facts 
and a greater acceptance of common moral standards. Spiritual and 
intellectual regimentation that prevents this is a basic underlying 
cause of war. As such it is not a matter of purely domestic con- 
cern, and governments and parties must recognize this if the world 
is to achieve a durable peace. 


THE COMMISSION ON A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 


Joun Foster Dutwes, Chairman 
Watter W. Van Kirk, Secretary 
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PREFACE 


The statement on the results of the Crimean Conference issued 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the President of the 
United States of America, and the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
at the conclusion of their meeting at Yalta, February 4-11, 1945, 
is presented in this issue of /nternational Conciliation. 

The pamphlet includes also an article on United States relations 
with the principal international agencies, by Mr. Arthur Sweetser, 
wn official of the League of Nations from 1919-1942; the text of 
an address dealing with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for eco- 
nomic and social cooperation, delivered by Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State in charge of Inter- 
national Organization and Security Affairs, before the American 
Labor Conference on International Affairs held in New York City 
on December 16, 1944; the text of the important speech on the 
foreign policy of the United States made in the Senate of the 
United States on January 10, 1945, by the Honorable Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan; and a chart, designed to show the area 
of agreement among national organizations on international policies 
since the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were issued, prepared by 
Catherine Borger, member of the staff, Division of Intercourse 
and Education, Carnegie Endowment, February, 1945. 


Nicuotas Murray But_Ler 


New York, February 15, 1945. 




















REPORT OF CRIMEA CONFERENCE? 


for the last eight days, Winston S. Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain; Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, and Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
lics, have met with foreign secretaries, chiefs of staff and 
other advisers in the Crimea. 
In addition to the three heads of government, the following took 
part in the conference: 




































For the United States of America: 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Secretary of State; 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, U.S. N., Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

Harry L. Hopkins, special assistant to the President; 

Justice James F. Byrnes, Director Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion; 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, U. S. A., Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and Commander in Chief, United States Fleet; 

Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, commanding general, 
Army Service Forces; 

Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator; 

Major General L. S. Kuter, U.S. A., staff of commanding gen- 
eral, United States Army Air Forces; 

W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to the U. S. S. R.; 

H. Freeman Matthews, Director of European Affairs, State 
Department; 

Alger Hiss, Deputy Director, Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Department of State; 

Charles E. Bohlen, assistant to the Secretary of State, together 
with political, military and technical advisers. 





1 Associated Press article, reprinted from the New York Herald Tribune, 
February 13, 1945. 
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For the United Kingdom: 

Anthony Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport; 

Sir A. Clark Kerr, His Majesty’s Ambassador at Moscow; © 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under Secretary of Seats for 
Foreign Affairs; 

Sir Edward Bridges, Secretary of the War Cabinet; 

Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General 4 mili 
Staff; i 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the 
Air Staff; 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, First Sea Lord; 

General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the Minister of 
Defense; 

Together with 

Field Marshal Alexander, Supreme Allied Commander, Med- 
iterranean Theater; 

Field Marshal Wilson, head of the British Joint Staff Mission at 
Washington; 

Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff Mission at Washington, 

Together with military and diplomatic advisers. 


For the Soviet Union: 

V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S. R.; 

Admiral Kemaceion: People’s Commissar for the Navy; 

Army General Antonov, Deputy Chief of the General Staff of 
the Red Army; 

A. Y. Vyshinski, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Af 
fairs of the U.S. S. R.; 

I. M. Maiski, Deputy People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
of the U.S. S.R. 

Marshal of Aviation Khudyakov; 

F. T. Gusev, Ambassador in Great Britain; 

A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in United States of America. 


The following statement is made by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the President of the United States of America and 





























the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of the Crimean con- 
ference: 

Tue Dergat or GERMANY 

We have considered and determined the military plans of the 
three allied powers for the final defeat of the common enemy. The 
military staffs of the three allied nations have met in daily meet- 
ings throughout the conference. These meetings have been most 
satisfactory from every point of view and have resulted in closer 
coordination of the military effort of the three allies than ever 
before. The fullest information has been interchanged. The timing, 

and coordination of new and even more powerful blows to 
be launched by our armies and air forces into the heart of Ger- 
many from the east, west, north and south have been fully agreed 
and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as we 
execute them, but we believe that the very close working partner- 
ship among the three staffs attained at this conference will result 
in shortening the war. Meetings of the three staffs will be con- 
tinued in the future whenever the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only make 
the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by attempting to 
continue a hopeless resistance. 


Tue OccupaTION AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforcing the 
unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose together on 
Nazi Germany after German armed resistance has been finally 
crushed. These terms will not be made known until the final defeat 
of Germany has been accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the 
forces of the three powers will each occupy a separate zone of Ger- 
many. Coordinated administration and control has been provided 
for under the plan through a central control commission consisting 
of the supreme commanders of the three powers with headquarters 
in Berlin. It has been agreed that France should be invited by the 
three powers, if she should so desire, to take over a zone of occu- 
pation, and to participate as a fourth member of the control com- 
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mission. The limits of the French zone will be agreed by the fo 
governments concerned through their representatives on the Euro. 
pean advisory commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism an 
nazism and to insure that Germany will never again be able to dis. 





turb the peace of the world. We are determined to disarm anj | this dif 
disband all German armed forces; break up for all time the Ger. We 
man general staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of | «illed ' 
German militarism; remove or destroy all German military equip. | 1945+" 
ment; eliminate or control all German industry that could be used | preps 
for military production; bring all war criminals to just and swit | _ the 
Hy | punishment and exact reparation in kind for the destruction | France 
ie wrought by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws, or. | vitatio 
IE ganizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist infly. | Unite 
By ences from public office and from the cultural and economic life | Reput 
| Be of the German people, and take in harmony such other measures | bee? “ 
3 in Germany as may be necessary to the future peace and safety of | be ma 
; i the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, 
i but only when nazism and militarism have been extirpated will 
¢ there be hope for a decent life for Germans, and a place for them | Th 
Ls in the comity of nations. Prime 
Unite 
i? REPARATION BY GERMANY comn 
a We have considered the question of the damage caused by Ger- | liber 
Bs many to the Allied nations in this war and recognized it as just that | conc¢ 
ee Germany be obliged to make compensation for this damage in | Euro) 
L kind to the greatest extent possible. A commission for the compen- | peop! 
ae sation of damage will be established. The commission will be in- | peop 


structed to consider the question of the extent and methods for 





compensating damage caused by Germany to the Allied coun- TI 
tries. The commission will work in Moscow. natic 
b 

Unrrep Nations CONFERENCE - 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with | choi 
our allies of a general international organization to maintain peace | all f 
and security. We believe that this is essential, both to prevent | will 


aggression and to remove the political, economic and social causes 
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of war through the close and continuing collaboration of all peace- 
loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the impor- 
tant question of voting procedure, however, agreement was not 
there reached. The present conference has been able to resolve 
this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of united nations should be 
called to meet at San Francisco in the United States on April 25, 
1945, to prepare the charter of such an organization, along the lines 
proposed in the informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The government of China and the provisional government of 
France will be immediately consulted and invited to sponsor in- 
yitations to the conference jointly with the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As soon as the consultation with China and France has 
been completed the text of the proposals on voting procedure will 
be made public. 






















DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EuROPE 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the President of the 
United States of America have consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the peoples of their countries and those of 
liberated Europe. They jointly declare their mutual agreement to 
concert during the temporary period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three governments in assisting the 
peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite States of Europe to solve by 
democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of 
national economic life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of nazism 
and fascism and to create democratic institutions of their own 
choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sovereign rights and self-govern- 
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ment to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of them 
by the aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may ex- 
ercise these rights, the three governments will jointly assist the 
people in any European liberated State or former Axis satellite 
State in Europe where, in their judgment, conditions require (a) 
to establish conditions of internal peace; (b) to carry out emer- 
gency measures for the relief of distressed peoples; (c) to form 
interim governmental authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the people, and (d) to facilitate where 
necessary the holding of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United Nations 
and provisional authorities or other governments in Europe when 
matters of direct interest to them are under consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, conditions in 
any European liberated State or any former Axis satellite State in 
Europe make such action necessary, they will immediately consult 
together on the measures necessary to discharge the joint respon- 
sibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffim our faith in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the declaration by the United Na- 
tions and our determination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom and general well-being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration the three powers express the hope 
that the provisional government of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the procedure suggested. 


PoLaND 


A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her 
complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of a Polish provisional government which can be more 
broadly based than was possible before the recent liberation of 
western Poland. The provisional government which is now fune- 
tioning in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a broader 
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democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders from 
Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new government should 
then be called the Polish provisional government of national unity, 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are author- 
ized as a commission to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present provisional government and with 
other Polish democratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization of the present govern- 
ment along the above lines. This Polish provisional government of 
national unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfet- 
tered elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi 
parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward can- 
didates. 

When a Polish provisional government o {national unity has 
been properly formed in conformity with the above, the govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R., which now maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with the present provisional government of Poland, and the 
government of the United Kingdom and the government of the 
U. S. A., will establish diplomatic relations with the new Polish 
provisional government of national unity, and will exchange am- 
bassadors by whose reports the respective governments will be 
kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of government consider that the eastern fron- 
tier of Poland should follow the Curzon line with digressions from 
it in some regions of five to eight kilometers in favor of Poland. 
They recognized that Poland must receive substantial accessions 
of territory in the North and West. They feel that the opinion of 
the new Polish provisional government of national unity should be 
sought in due course on the extent of these accessions and that the 
final delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should there- 
after await the peace conference. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. Su- 
basitch that the agreement between them should be put into effect 
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immediately, and that a new government should be formed on the 
basis of that agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new government has 
been formed it should declare that: 

1. The Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation [AVNOJ] 
should be extended to include members of the last Yugoslav Par- 
liament [Skupschina] who have not compromised themselves by 
collaboration with the enemy, thus forming a body to be known 
as a temporary parliament; and, 

2. Legislative acts passed by the Anti-Fascist Assembly of Na- 
tional Liberation will be subject to subsequent ratification by a 
constituent assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


Meetincs oF ForEIGN SECRETARIES 


Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings of the 
heads of governments and the foreign secretaries, separate meet- 
ings of the three foreign secretaries and their advisers have also 
been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value, and the con- 
ference agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for 


| regular consultation between the three foreign secretaries. They 


will, therefore, meet as often as may be necessary, probably about 
every three or four months. These meetings will be held in rota- 
tion in the three capitals, the first meeting being held in London 
after the United Nations conference on world organization. 


Untry ror Peace as ror War 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common de- 
termination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that 
unity of purpose and of action which has made victory possible 
and certain for the United Nations in this war. We believe that 
this is a sacred obligation which our governments owe to our peo- 
ples and to all the peoples of the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing cooperation and under- 
standing among our three countries and among all the peace-loving 
nations can the highest aspiration of humanity be realized—a se- 
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cure and lasting peace which will, in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter, “afford assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 
Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed interna- 
tional organization will provide the greatest opportunity in all 
history to create in the years to come the essential conditions of 
such a peace. 
Winston S. Cuurcuiy 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevett 
J. Srauin 

February 11, 1945. 











i THE UNITED STATES AND 
nay WORLD ORGANIZATION IN 1944 


By Artuur SWEETSER 
ma- Former official of the League of 
all Nations, 1919-1942 
: of 


American relations with the three international agencies which 
: grew out of World War I: League of Nations, International Labor 
r Organization, and Permanent Court of International Justice, 
changed completely during 1944 as the United States assumed the 
leadership in projecting the international agencies designed to 
grow out of World War II. Almost overnight it moved from the 
periphery to the very center of international life and organization. 

This had been forecast during the previous year and even since 
Pearl Harbor knocked the last supports out of any policy of iso- 
lation. Within three weeks of that awakening, indeed, the United 
Nations Declaration had been drafted and signed at the White 
House, and within a short time, two plenary United Nations 
conferences of forty-four nations had been held, the first on the 
long-range organization of the world’s food and agriculture prob- 
lems and the second on the more immediate problems of relief 
and rehabilitation. 

The year 1944 was to see an acceleration of this process. A 
plenary conference of the International Labor Organization was 
held at Philadelphia in April and May to consider postwar world 
labor problems; a full United Nations conference on monetary 
and financial problems was held at Bretton Woods in July to work 
out the bases of a world stabilization fund and a world bank; and 
an even more general conference on civil aviation was convened at 
Chicago in November to create an agency and principles for 
| meeting some of the problems of the coming Air Age. 

But the greatest step of all was the convocation during the sum- 
mer of a conference at Dumbarton Oaks, first with Britain and 
the U.S.S.R., and then with Britain and China, to prepare the 
groundwork of a general agency of security and collaboration. 
There plans were drawn up tentatively by the four powers hold- 
ing the chief military responsibility in the war, to be submitted to 
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a plenary conference of all the United Nations early in 1945 as q 
basis for the general international organization to follow this war, 

This sharp change was necessitated by the lessons of the war 
and the urgency of the peace. The American people had turned 
away from isolationism and shown themselves prepared to accept 
a program of positive international leadership and responsibility, 
The country was back somewhere near where it had been at the 
height of the last war and the launching of the League of Na 
tions, though in a far grimmer, less emotional, and perhaps, there- 
fore, more enduring temper. 


Foreicn Poticy Truce 


The coming of the first wartime presidential election since the 
Civil War strikingly illustrated this tendency. Both political parties 
came out for strong international cooperation to prevent a third 
war, and both presidential candidates stood on this general prin- 
ciple. Instead of the devastating conflict which raged around the 
League of Nations in the 1920 campaign, something close to a 
truce regarding the Dumbarton proposals was arrived at between 
Secretary of State Hull and Republican Candidate Thomas E. 
Dewey, so that, while there were differences of degree and em- 
phasis, there was no conflict in fundamentals. As a result, there 
was the greatest defeat of isolationist Senators and Representa- 
tives in any election since the last war and a Senate and House 
returned to office far more favorable to international cooperation 
than since this question assumed national importance. 

The old League of Nations conflict had echoes but only faint 
ones. Some Democratic speakers charged that, if the United States 
had joined the League in 1920, the second World War would not 
have come about. On the other hand, Governor Dewey reversed 
the field in a speech at Minneapolis charging his opponent with 
having abandoned the League first in 1931, then during the Lon- 
don Economic Conference, and finally during the Geneva Disarm- 
aments Conference. These were faint echoes, however, of the old 
days, which only highlighted the fundamental change. 

This change was graphically shown in various public opinion 
polls. A compilation prepared during the year showed that, when 
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ents were asked whether the United States should join a 
gnion of nations which might succeed the League of Nations, they 


had progressively replied: 
1937 1941 = 1942-1944 
Approve... .. 26% 38% 59% 72% 
Disapprove ... 52% 39% 22% 13% 
Undecided .. . . 22% 23% 19% 15% 


A New Legacue 


When the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were issued to the world, 
considerable interest centered on their similarity or dissimilarity 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations which also had been 
given to the world largely on American initiative. The State De- 
partment was forehanded in meeting such inquiries, as it was 
clear that the League Covenant and experience provided a known 
starting-point on which to base a comparison. Accordingly, the 
Department included in a “Question and Answers” document a 
section entitled “What Are Some of the Important Differences 
between the Proposed Organization and the League of Nations?,” 
mentioning eleven points having to do with differentiation of 
powers between Security Council and Assembly, outlawing of 
force as well as war, control of nonmember States as regards 
peace, creation of two Councils instead of one, greater and more 
immediate powers to use force, wider social and economic powers, 
greater coordination of specialized international agencies, relaxa- 
tion of the unanimity rule in many cases, integration of the Court 
with the central agency, creation of a Military Staff Committee, 
provision for the suspension of membership of a guilty State, and 
the existence of an independent Charter for the Organization. 

These differences were further amplified by State Department 
officials in the course of a series of speeches around the country. 
The Hon. Joseph C. Grew, later appointed Under Secretary of 
State, said in Chicago: 

There are two fundamental differences which in my opinion con- 
stitute a great advance over the League. In the first place, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals assign to each of the principal organs 
of the Organization clear cut responsibilities, thereby eliminating 
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any confusion as to jurisdiction. In the second place, each 
is endowed with appropriate powers for the discharge of'im 
functions. 


And, after analyzing those powers, he concluded: 


siderably farther than those assumed by the parties to the 
Pact [Pact of Paris] and by the members of the League of Nations, 


There were others, however, who felt that the League’s diffi. 
culties had arisen not from lack of power but from lack of 
by the States possessing power. This view was expressed by many 
American authorities, particularly those familiar with the League’s 
history, but was perhaps most forcefully put by Prime Minister 
Churchill in a statement widely quoted in the United States. 


This war could easily have been prevented if the League of 
Nations had been used with courage and loyalty by the Associ- 
ated Nations. Even in 1935 and 1936 there was a chance, by mak- 
ing an armed Grand Alliance under the aegis of the League, to 
hold in subjection the rising furies in Germany, or at the very 
least to enter into armed conflict on terms far more favorable than 
those eventually forced upon us. 


I trust that you will agree with me that these obligations ge con- 
ellogg 


Tue Remarninc LEAGuE 


However this may be, a new and second attempt at world or- 
ganization to prevent war was well under way by the end of 1944 
under the leadership of the United States, as at a comparable 
period in the last war. This inevitably led the United States Gov- 
ernment to a more clearly defined attitude than heretofore regard- 
ing the agencies created in the first war, though that attitude in 
each case differed very widely. Toward the League of Nations it 
was that of a friendly and sympathetic nonmember State, which 
gave hospitality to three branches of League work and which de- 
sired to perpetuate all the good points in League experience and 
learn from the weak points. Toward the International Labor Or- 


_ ganization, it was that of the most active and influential member, 


anxious to develop the agency within its own field and ready to 
establish it as a specialized agency of the new general organiza- 
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organ | tion. Toward the Court, the attitude was different again, as the 
f its | United States, while not a member, was vitally interested in it 
nd anxious to make it, under the present or a new statute, “the 
principal juridical organ’ ” of the new general agency. 
One of the questions left undecided at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Con- | discussions was as to what should be done about the existing 
logg League. That agency was recognized as continuing in being, even 
i. ifnot very actively, as having a membership of forty-four nations, 
liff- | including most of the United Nations, as having responsibilities in 
port | several hundred treaties, including the mandates treaties, and as 
any | possessing many valuable assets of staff, buildings, funds, and the 
ue’s | like. Obviously, some kind of transfer or merger would be neces- 
ster | sary; but, as this question involved over two-score nations and 
two of the four at Dumbarton Oaks were not members of the 
League, it was decided to postpone it till the general conference. 


CI LeaGuE SERVICES IN AMERICA 


7 Meanwhile, the United States continued to give hospitality to 
sry | certain League services which could not function in Geneva dur- 
an | ing the war. These were, first, the two branches which came to 
this country in August, 1940, when it appeared likely that Ger- 
many would overrun Switzerland, namely, the Economic, Finan- 
cial, and Transit Department at Princeton and the Antidrug 
m- | agencies in Washington. During the year, however, a third branch 
44 | was established in Washington, the Health Research Unit, to make 
le | available to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
v- | istration the experience which the League’s health services had 
d- | amassed in the quarter century from the time of the danger of a 
in | typhus epidemic flooding westward out of Poland after the last 
it | war, through the building up of one of the League’s most effec- 
h | tive agencies. Most cordial cooperation was established between 
those groups and American and United Nations agencies in cog- 
nate fields, the Economic, Finance, and Transit Department being 
invited to send observers to the Bretton Woods Monetary Con- 
, | ference as it had to the UNRRA conferences. 
Similarly the United States cooperated in so far as possible in 
what League work still was able to function. Two American citi- 
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zens took part in the meeting in Montreal of the League’s Super. 
visory Commission, which had been given plenary powers over 
League affairs during the emergency, Judge Manley O. Hudsog 
representing the Permanent Court and Mr. Carter Goodrich the 
International Labor Organization. Two others took part in the 
meetings of the League’s Economic and Finance Department at 
Princeton, notably as regard the prevention of a postwar depres. 
sion, namely, Mr. Henry F. Grady, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and Chairman of the League’s Economic Commission, and 
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Mr. W. W. Riefler, former Minister attached to the American | which 
Embassy in London. Mr. Herbert L. May continued active in the | should 
League’s antidrug work, again going to London for meetings of | howev 
the Central Opium Board. Still others took part in the meetingsof | based 
health experts in London which worked out a world standard for | yorcec 
the new drug penicillin. The Rockefeller Foundation renewed its | intern 
grant of sixty thousand dollars toward the League’s Economic | of it, 
and Financial studies and the Milbank Memorial Fund madea gener 
grant for its health unit in Washington. ipso f 
Tue Worip Court or 
The year 1944 developed promise of terminating several | port < 
decades of frustration in American advocacy of a world court of | the cc 
law. Nearly forty years ago Secretary of State Elihu Root had | Bar / 
formally proposed such an agency to the nations assembled at the | gener 
Second Hague Conference; later, in 1921, when the League of | gover 
Nations as one of its first actions established a Commission to | centu 
draft a precise project, Mr. Root had suggested the basic formulae | gon, « 
which assured success. Thereafter, every President and Secre- | an et 
tary of State for twenty years, whether Republican or Demo- | Moo 
crat, had urged American membership, and once the Senate rati- 
fied the Statute. It added reservations, however, which the half- 
hundred other governments could not accept without counter- A 
interpretations, and the whole project lapsed for another long | agen 
period of years. Ame 
The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals brought the question back into | coldr 
the foreground. They provided that “there should be established | ganiz 






an international court of justice which should constitute the prin- 
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cipal judicial organ of the Organization.” It was to be empowered, 
according to the State Department’s analysis, to “consider and 
render judgments in disputes referred to it which can be settled 
the basis of rules of law” and “upon request, give advice to 
the Security Council on legal questions involved in other disputes.” 
The Proposals left open the question as to whether the statute 
of this court should be “‘(a) the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, continued in force with such modifications 
as may be desirable or (b) a new statute in the preparation of 
which the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
should be used as a basis.” They included one important change, 
however, over the present Court, namely that, instead of being 
based on an independent convention separately ratified and di- 
vorced as far as possible from the political agencies of the general 
international organization, the future court should be a distinct part 
of it, constituted by a statute annexed to and forming part of the 
general charter, with all members of the general organization 
ipso facto parties and other States admitted only by the General 
Assembly on recommendation of the Security Council. 
Meanwhile, the long, weary struggle to assure American sup- 
port and ratification for the Court project continued throughout 
the country, as since the present Court’s inception. The American 
Bar Association, other professional organizations, and countless 
general agencies of American opinion called once again upon the 
government to fulfil the hopes held out by Elihu Root early in the 
century. Moreover, an American citizen, Judge Manley O. Hud- 
son, continued to serve as a Judge of the present Court, fourth in 
an eminent line of continuous service, including John Bassett 
Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, and Frank B. Kellogg. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LaBor ORGANIZATION 


A happier story can be told of this third general international 
agency created after the last war, also, in considerable part, with 
American support. After twelve years of misunderstanding and 
coldness, the United States assumed full membership in the Or- 
ganization in 1933 and very shortly worked its way to a position 
of high leadership. This was accentuated during 1944 by the fact 
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that the Organization, being unable to function in Europe, had 
transferred its main activities to the American continent. The 
headquarters continued to be in Montreal, where they had bee 
set up under the threat of German occupation of Switzerland an 


i a second wartime conference of the whole agency was held ia | The L 
| Philadelphia in April to work out a cohesive program of postwar | ganize 
labor and industrial cooperation. and se 

| | The American government took a leading, if not the leading | well-b 
He | part in this work. Its Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances A. Pep. | of hun 
| i kins, opened and presided over the Conference; another American | materi 
| iy official, Mr. Carter Goodrich served as Chairman of the Gover. progre 
iy ing Body; and President Roosevelt received the delegates at the | tions | 
. White House. In addition, American citizens served both officially | ever a 
le and individually in nearly all the many far-flung activities of the | the el 
| f organization. cariou 
HE The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals made no specific provisions | collab 
| f regarding the International Labor Organization but proceeded on | lems. 
Bh the hypothesis that this agency would be continued as the special | On 
bi ized, technical agency of the new general international organiza- | entire 
tion in the field of labor and industrial matters. Provision was | a con 


i made in the Proposals for an Economic and Social Council, dis- | was p 
& : tinct from the Security Council, empowered, inter alia, “to re 
7 } ceive and consider reports from the economic, social, and other 
agencies brought into relationship with the Organization,” co- | the se 
ordinate their activities, and examine their administrative budgets. | natior 
A chart subsequently issued by the State Department included the | more 
International Labor Organization as one such agency, and its fue | decisi 
ture seemed well assured. of anc 


ae 


CoNCLUSION | they 


The year 1944 marked the greatest progress in America’s ap- | forlot 
proach toward international organization and cooperation that has | arrest 
taken place since the debacle following the last war. Solid founda- Ww 
tions were laid for adapting the good points developed during the | tative 
interwar period and adding new elements of strength for creating | sougt 
a general international agency which would have some chance of A 
averting still another world cataclysm. Affair 
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DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSAL FOR 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION?! 


By Leo Pasvotsxy 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals deal with the problem of or- 
ganized international action for the maintenance of world peace 
and security and for the advancement of the material and cultural 
well-being of individuals and of nations. These two great factors 
of human progress are closely interrelated. The advancement of 
material and cultural well-being requires a state of affairs in which 
progress will not be interrupted by wars or impaired by prepara- 
tions for war. Yet, in the interdependent world of today, what- 
ever arrangements might be set up for the prevention of wars and 
the elimination of preparations for war will necessarily be pre- 
carious and uncertain unless there exist adequate arrangements for 
collaborative action in the solution of economic and social prob- 
lems. 

One of the great lessons of the recent unhappy past is that it is 
entirely possible to have, in a period of political and military peace, 
a condition of violent and destructive economic warfare. That 
was precisely the situation in which the world found itself during 
the two uneasy interwar decades, in spite of many efforts to re- 
verse the trend. It would obviously be an exaggeration to say that 
the second world war was caused solely by the condition of inter- 
national economic strife which prevailed in the twenties and even 
more virulently in the thirties. There were, of course, many other 
decisive elements in mankind’s fatal drift toward the catastroph= 
of another world war. But it is not too much to say that so long as 
international economic relations remained in the state in which 
they were in the recent decades, both peace and prosperity were 
forlorn hopes, and the fatal drift toward disaster could not be 
arrested. 

With this recent experience starkly before them, the represen- 
tatives of the four governments who met at Dumbarton Oaks 
sought to fashion a set of proposals which would take into account 

1 An address delivered at the American Labor Conference on International 
Affairs, New York, December 16, 1944. 
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all of the main factors involved in the task of maintaining interna. 
tional peace and security and of promoting human progress. In the 
document which emerged from their meeting, that task is re. 
garded as being of a twofold character. 

First, it is necessary that the nations of the world assume a 
solemn obligation to resort to none but peaceful means in the set- 
tlement of whatever controversies or disputes that may arise 
among them, and in the adjustment of any situations and condi- 
tions that may lead to friction or disputes among them. Accord- 
ingly, they must assume an obligation not to use armed force or 
threat of force for these purposes. Having assumed these obliga- 
tions, they must join together in creating arrangements whereby 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and the adjustment of condi- 
tions which may threaten the peace or security of nations may be 
facilitated and made effective. They must also join together in 
combined action to remove threats to the peace and to suppress 
breaches of the peace—by armed force, if all other means fail. 

Second, it is necessary that the nations of the world recognize 
that disputes, controversies, and frictions among them are less 
likely to occur if they work together in creating conditions con- 
ducive to stability and well-being within nations and, therefore, 
essential to the maintenance of stable and peaceful relations among 
nations. They must join together in creating arrangements for 
facilitating the solution of international economic, social, human- 
itarian and related problems and for cooperative action in promot- 
ing the type of international relations which are necessary for 
material and cultural progress. 

These are the two great purposes of the international organiza- 
tion outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. They define its 
scope and indicate the kind of institutional structure that is neces- 
sary for their attainment. 

It is proposed that the organization should be open to member- 
ship by all peace-loving States. It is proposed that there should be 
a General Assembly, in which all member States would be rep- 
resented on an entirely equal footing. There should also be a 
Security Council, a smaller body, in part elected periodically by 
the General Assembly. 
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The General Assembly would be the focal point for interna- 
tional discussion and action with respect to the second of the two 
t purposes, which | have just outlined—the creation of con- 
ditions of stability and well-being essential to the preservation of a 
peaceful world order. The Security Council would be the focal 
point for the attaining of the first great purpose—the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, the removal of threats to the peace, and the 
suppression of breaches of the peace. In my talk this morning, I 
shall deal primarily with the proposed General Assembly and with 
its functions, especially in the field of economic and social coop- 
eration. 

The General Assembly, it is proposed, would meet annually or 
more frequently as special circumstances require. It would be 
charged with the task of reviewing the state of relations among 
nations and of making recommendations to the nations as regards 
the advancement of their cooperative effort in the improvement of 
political, economic, social, humanitarian and other relationships 
and in the promotion of observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. It would be free to consider any questions that 
concern relations among nations, including those which arise out 
of problems of peace and security and out of international coopera- 
tion in the solution of international problems and in the promotion 
of human freedom and human progress. It would not be in any 
sense a legislative body or an agency of a superstate. It would 
rather be an instrumentality for common and agreed action by a 
free association of nations. 

The General Assembly would be empowered to create any 
agencies which it may find necessary for the performance of its 
tasks. The most important of such agencies is provided for in the 


| Proposals themselves. It is the Economic and Social Council which 


would operate under the authority of the Assembly and would 
perform functions of far-reaching importance. 

In the vast and complicated field of economic, social and re- 
lated activities, there is a great need, now more widely recognized 
than ever, for specialized functional agencies and arrangements to 
deal effectively and intensively with particular types of activities. 
Some such agencies and arrangements were set up during the inter- 
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war years, and even before. Their creation and utilization wag ap 
important part of the efforts to arrest the course of economic war, 
The International Labor Organization; the various commissions 
and committees of the League of Nations in the fields of eco. 
nomic, financial, transportation, and social problems; the Inter. 
national Institute of Agriculture; the Bank for International Set. 
tlements; the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation were 
conspicuous examples of such agencies. They were all useful, but 
not sufficiently effective, even when supplemented by various in- 
ternational conferences and by such far-reaching developments as 
our Trade Agreements Program and the Tripartite Declaration on 
currency problems. There were not enough such agencies; many 
of them were inherently weak; and no machinery existed for 
their effective coordination and stimulation. 

For the past two years, the United Nations and certain other 
nations associated with them in the prosecution of the war have 
been making great forward strides toward the establishment of 
new specialized agencies or toward strengthening the existing 
ones. The conference at Hot Springs in May, 1943, resulted ina 
plan for an international food and agriculture organization on a 
much broader basis than the Rome Institute of Agriculture. The 
Labor Conferences in New York and Philadelphia have laid plans 
for enlarging the usefulness of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. A conference in London in the spring of this year brought 
forward plans for an eventual creation of an international agency 
for educational and cultural cooperation, again on a broader basis 
than the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. The conference at 
Bretton Woods in July of this year resulted in projects for the es- 
tablishment of an International Monetary Fund and of an Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, new agencies 
of far-reaching importance in these great fields. The international 
conference in Chicago, just concluded, has brought forward pro- 
posals for cooperative action in the solution of problems of civil 
aviation. Plans are being worked out for similar action in the 
fields of trade, commodities, cartels, other forms of transporta- 
tion, communication, health, and others. 

These are great steps toward the creation of a system of organ- 
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jzed international relations in those fields in which satisfactory 
pfogress is impossible except on the basis of effective interna- 
tional cooperation. But the fact that a number of such specialized 
agencies is being brought into existence itself raises a problem. 
Unless the policies and activities of these agencies are coordinated 
into a coherent whole from the point of view of the overall pic- 
ture of general welfare, their operations may result in overlapping 
and confusion, and, consequently, in impairment of the efficacy of 
each of them. In order to meet this great need for coordination it 
is now proposed to place the responsibility for such coordination 
in the General Assembly and, under it, in the Economic and 
Social Council. 

It is, however, not to be anticipated that by the time the inter- 
national organization is created there will be a specialized agency 
in every field in which it will be desirable to have such an agency. 
There may be many fields in which a specialized agency may not 
be feasible. Hence, the General Assembly and its Economic and 
Social Council must also engage in promoting cooperation in those 
fields in which specialized agencies do not already exist, in facil- 
itating the creation of such agencies where they are feasible, and 
in overall coordination in the whole realm of constructive inter- 
national cooperation. 

It is proposed that the Economic and Social Council should con- 
sist of representatives of eighteen countries, elected every three 
years by the General Assembly. Neither it nor the Assembly 
would have any executive functions in the sense that their deci- 
sions would be binding upon either the specialized agencies which 
it coordinates or upon the member governments. The thought is 
that in this area the international organization should not go be- 


| yond the powers of recommendation and should leave to the mem- 


ber States themselves the carrying out of such recommendations, 
except in such respects as the members of the organization may 
request it to assist them more fully. 

There were important and, to those of us who worked on the 
problem, cogent reasons for placing the basic responsibility in 
these fields in the General Assembly, rather than in a smaller 
body, the Economic and Social Council, and for giving the As- 
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sembly and the Council recommendatory rather then executive 
powers. 

The specialized functional agencies already in existence or in 
contemplation will be fully representative bodies in the sense that 
each of them will be based on a wide membership. Hence, it 
would scarcely be appropriate to assign the task of coordinating 
their policies and activities to a less representative body, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Yet, the Assembly, a large body meet- 
ing at infrequent intervals, will hardly be an effective instrumen- 
tality for the task of carrying out its great responsibility. Hence 
it is our thought that the Economic and Social Council would be 
the active agency of the organization in these respects, but that it 
would operate within the framework of policies laid down by the 
highest representative body in the world and with the backing of 
that body’s authority and prestige. And the Assembly would be 
the place where really important conflicts and problems would be 
resolved. 

The specialized agencies will necessarily differ in scope and 
power. Some of them will be operating in character. Some will 
be promotive and recommendatory. The Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals envisage that the terms on which they would be brought 
into relation with the general organization may differ according to 
their respective character and that, therefore, these terms would 
be determined by agreement between the organization and each 
agency. Some of these agreements may provide for close integra- 
tion, some for a looser connection. 

In any event, it is not anticipated that at this stage it would be 
either possible or desirable to place them under the control of the 
general organization. A system of organized international rela- 
tions must grow and develop, and the machinery established for 
stimulating its growth must be flexible and capable of adaptation 
to changing conditions. A technique of systematic and centralized 
investigation and analysis used as a basis of recommendations for 
action, should be admirably suited to the end in view. 

‘To provide for systematic study and analysis, it is proposed that 
there be set up under the Economic and Social Council a series of 
commissions for economic problems, for social problems, for edu- 
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cational problems, etc. These commissions would consist of ex- 

in each of the fields and would have attached to them highly 

ent research staffs. Each commission would be responsible 

for the collection and analysis of information relating to its par- 

ticular field and would act, with respect to its field, as an authorita- 

tive advisory body for the Economic and Social Council and for 
the General Assembly. 

There is a provision that representatives of the specialized 
agencies would participate without vote in the deliberations of the 
Economic and Social Council and of its commissions whenever 
matters of concern to them are under discussion. It may be found 
desirable for the Council or its commission to maintain additional 
contact with the specialized agencies through their own represen- 
tatives at the respective headquarters of the various agencies. 

It is hoped that in all these ways there would be created, in 
connection with the world organization, a sort of an international 
economic and social general staff. And it seems more than likely 
that recommendations made by the General Assembly or by the 
Economic and Social Council on the basis of informed and careful 
preparation by such a staff waquld command sufficient attention 
and respect to provide a very real impetus to effective solution of 
difficult and complicated, but immensely important, problems of 
economic and social advancement. 

There is one other important function of the Economic and 
Social Council that should be mentioned. It is proposed that the 
Council itself, as well as its commissions and staffs, should assist 
the Security Council, both in the latter’s investigation of condi- 
tions or situations which may lead to international friction and dis- 
putes and in the application of economic measures which may be 
utilzed in connection with the maintenance of peace and security. 

Our problem today and our great responsibility is to see to it 
that after this war the world will be spared, as it was not spared 
after the last war, the ravages of disruptive and destructive eco- 
nomic strife and the tragedy of another world war. The kind of 
machinery that is proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks document is 
indispensable for this purpose. Without this much, at least, the 
future will be dark, indeed. But no machinery, however well con- 
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structed, can by itself guarantee peace and insure progress. Our 
nation and other nations must be resolved, not alone to establish 
an effective international organization and a structure of special. 
ized agencies for international cooperation, but, in the years ahead, 
to use them and to act in accordance with the obligations assumed 
by virtue of membership in them. If the peace-loving nations of 
the world do this, mankind will have made a tremendous advance 
toward the realization of its age-old dream of a warless world and 
toward an increasing measure of success in its continuing search 
for economic, social, and cultural betterment. 
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LET’S WIN BOTH THE WAR AND THE PEACE! 


By Hon. ArtHur H. VAaNpDENBERG 


Senator from Michigan 


Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate less than thirty minutes. I 
desire to speak about some phases of foreign policy. Because of 
the solemnity of the subject itself I ask the indulgence of my col- 
leagues that 1 be permitted at least to make my preliminary state- 
ment without interruption. 

Mr. President, there are critical moments in the life of every 
nation which call for the straightest, the plainest, and the most 
courageous thinking of which we are capable. We confront such a 
moment now. It is not only desperately important to America. It 
is important to the world. It is important not only to this genera- 
tion which lives in blood. It is important to future generations if 
they shall live in peace. 

No man in his right senses will be dogmatic in his viewpoint at 
such an hour. A global conflict which uproots the earth is not cal- 
culated to submit itself to the dominion of any finite mind. The 
clashes of rival foreign interests, which have motivated wars for 
countless centuries, are not likely suddenly to surrender to some 
simple man-made formula, no matter how nobly meditated. Each 
of us can only speak according to his little lights—and pray for a 
composite wisdom that shall lead us to high, safe ground. It is only 
in this spirit of anxious humility that I speak today. Politics, in any 
such connection, would be as obnoxious at home as they are in 
manipulations abroad. 

Mr. President, we still have two major wars to win. | said 
“We.” That does not mean America alone. It means the con- 
tinued and total battle fraternity of the United Nations. It must 
mean one for all and all for one; and it will mean this, unless some- 
where in this grand alliance the stupid and sinster folly of ulterior 
ambitions shall invite the enemy to postpone our victory through 
our own rivalries and our own confusion. The United Nations, in 
even greater unity of military action than heretofore, must never, 


1 Speech delivered in the Senate of the United States, January 10, 1945. 
Reprinted from the Congressional Record. 
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for any cause, permit this military unity to fall apart. If it does, 
we shall count the cost in mortal anguish, even though we stumble 
on to a belated, though inevitable victory. And, getting down to 
what Mr. Churchill would call the bare bones of the matter, this 
is an obligation which rests no less upon our allies than upon us, 
and no less upon us than upon our allies. First things must come 
first. History will not deal lightly with any who undermine this 
aim ere it is achieved. Destiny will one day balance any such 
ghastly accounts. 

We not only have two wars to win, we also have yet to achieve 
such a peace as will justify this appalling cost. Here again an even 
more difficult unity is indispensable. Otherwise we shall look back 
upon a futile, sanguinary shambles and—God save the mark—we 
shall be able to look forward only to the curse of World War III. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the morale of unity in war is 
often threatened by sharply clashing and often disillusioning dis- 
closures which threaten this unity in peace. The two considera- 
tions cannot be disassociated. President Roosevelt correctly said in 
his annual message that “the nearer we come to vanquishing our 
enemies the more we become inevitably conscious of differences 
among the victors.’’ He also correctly said that “nations like in- 
dividuals do not always see alike or think alike, and international 
cooperation and progress are not helped by any nation assuming 
that it has a monopoly of wisdom or of virtue.” That applies to 
us. It applies to each of our allies. But when “differences among the 
victors’—to use the White House phrase—when “differences 
among the victors,” before they have clinched their victory, 
threaten both the victory and the peace, the hour cannot much 
longer be postponed when any such trends shall be reversed. We 
shall not reverse them by our silence upon the issues that are 
clearly involved; nor, and I say it with great respect, shall we re- 
verse them merely by a generalized restatement of the high as- 
pirations revoiced in the recent Presidential message. Certainly 
we shall not reverse them by a snarling process of international 
recrimination in which every United Nation’s capital tries to 

outdo the other in bitter back-talk about the infirmities of each. 
Such bickering is dangerous—over there or over here. It is water 
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on the Axis wheel. Again I agree wholeheartedly with President 
Roosevelt when he says: 


We must not let such differences divide us and blind us to our 
more important common and continuing interests in winning the 
war and building the peace. 


On the other hand, I hold the deep belief that honest candor, 
devoid of prejudice or ire, is our greatest hope and our greatest 
necessity; and that the Government of the United States, above 
all others, is called at long last to exercise this honest candor not 
only with its allies but also with its own faithful people. 

I hesitate, even now, to say these things, Mr. President, because 
a great American illusion seems to have been built up—wittingly 
or otherwise—that we, in the United States, dare not publicly 
discuss these subjects lest we contribute to international dissen- 
sion and thus encourage the very thing we all need to cure. But I 
frankly confess that I do not know why we must be the only 
silent partner in this grand alliance. There seems to be no fear of 
disunity, no hesitation in Moscow, when Moscow wants to assert 
unilateral war and peace aims which collide with ours. There 
seems to be no fear of disunity, no hesitation in London, when Mr. 
Churchill proceeds upon his unilateral way to make decisions 
often repugnant to our ideas and our ideals. Perhaps our allies will 
plead that their actions are not unilateral; that our President, as 
Bevin said, has initialed this or that at one of the famous Big Three 
conferences; that our President, as Churchill said, has been kept 
constantly “aware of everything that has happened”; in other 
words, that by our silence we have acquiesced. But that hypothe- 
sis would only make a bad matter worse. It would be the final in- 
dictment of our silence—the final obituary for open covenants. 
We, of course, accept no conception that our contribution to unity 
must be silence, while others say and do what they please, and 
that our only role in this global tragedy is to fight and die and 
pay, and that unity for us shall only be the unity which Jonah 
enjoyed when he was swallowed by the whale. 

I hasten to say that any such intolerable conception would be 
angrily repudiated by every American—from the President down 
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to the last citizen among us. It has not been and is not true, Yet 
it cannot be denied that our Government has not spoken out— 
to our own people or to our allies—in any such specific fashion ag 
have the others. It cannot be denied, as a result, that too often, 
grave melancholy settles upon some sectors of our people. It can- 
not be denied that citizens, in increasing numbers, are 
“What are we fighting for?” It cannot be denied that our silence 
—at least our public and official silence—has multiplied confy. 
sion at home and abroad. It cannot be denied that this confusion 
threatens our unity—yes, Mr. President, and already hangs like 
a cloud over Dumbarton Oaks. So I venture to repeat, with all 
the earnestness at my command, that a new rule of honest candor 
in Washington—as a substitute for mystifying silence or for clas- 
sical generalities—honest candor on the high plane of great ideals 
—is the greatest contribution we can make to the realities of 
unity at this moment when enlightened civilization is our common 
stake. 

Let us not mistake the meaning of unity. Unity dges not re- 
quire universal and peremptory agreement about everything. It 
does not demand a meeting of all minds now in respect to all the 
minutiae of a postwar world which will take years to stabilize, 
The President is wholly right in pleading for tolerance upon this 
score and to warn that we must not expect what he calls perfec- 
tionism overnight. Here in the Senate we do not have perpetual 
agreement between the two sides of the aisle, but we have never 
failed to have basic unity when crisis calls. The unity I discuss is 
the over-all tie which must continue to bind the United Nations 
together in respect to paramount fundamentals. We had it once in 
the original spirit of the Atlantic Charter, and we must get it back 
again before it is too late. 

When Mr. Churchill spoke in the British Parliament last De- 
cember 15, defending his own current course in Greece and Mr. 
Stalin’s proposed partition of Poland, he said: 


There is no doubt that when the time comes the United States 
will make its own pronouncement upon these matters, bearing in 
mind, as it will, the practical aspects which these matters assume 
and also how much failure on the part of the three greatest powers 
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to work together would damage all our hopes for the future struc- 
mre of a world government which, whatever else it might fail to 
do, will at any rate be equipped with all powers necessary to 
prevent outbreak of future war. 


| do not like one of the implications in this quotation. It seems to 
say that unless we acquiesce in these self-serving unilateral ar- 
rangements now being made by great European powers, we shall 
be the scapegoats to be made responsible for the next war. I 
would respond categorically to any such abortive thesis by say- 
ing that, regardless of the future structure of a world government, 
an unjust peace, built upon the age-old frictions of international 
power politics, is the most fatal of all threats which our hopes for 
the future can possibly confront. But that is not the reason I use 
the quotation at this point. Of even greater importance is the other 
implication—namely, that the United States has not spoken; that 
her official attitude is not dependably recorded; and that, until 
she does speak, the world cannot find its bearings. 

“There is no doubt,”’ says Mr. Churchill, “that when the time 
comes the United States will make its own pronouncement.” 

When the time comes. Mr. President, is the time not here right 
now? 

If it is, Mr. President, what shall we say that we have not al- 
ready said in the Connally resolution in the Senate and the Ful- 
bright resolution in the House and in the Presidential utterances? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the first thing we must say, 
beyond misunderstanding, is that we have not altered our original 
commitments; that we have not lowered our sights; that we have 
not diluted our dedications; that we are not fighting to pull ancient 
chestnuts out of alien fires; that the smell of victory is not an 


| anaesthetic which puts our earlier zeals to sleep. We will propose 


to win this war, come what may. We are fighting to defend 
America. We still propose to help create the postwar world on a 
basis which shall stop aggressors for keeps and, so far as humanly 
possible, substitute justice for force among freemen. We propose 
to do it primarily for our own sake. We still propose also, to sub- 
stitute justice for force—if we can—in writing the peace which 
terminates this war when we deal with the victims of Axis 
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tyranny. That is the road to permanent peace. We still propose 
that none of the United Nations shall seek aggrandizement, ter. 
ritorial, or otherwise—though conceding that all change is not 
necessarily aggrandizement. We still propose, outside the Axis, 
that there shall be no territorial changes which do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. Sim. 
ilarly we still propose to respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live. We still pro- 
pose to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them, if it lies within our 
power. 

In a word, Mr. President, it seems to me that the first thing we 
must do is to reassert, in high places, our American faith in these 
particular elemental objectives of the so-called Atlantic Charter, 
which was officially issued as a signed document by the State De- 
partment on August 14, 1941; which was officially communi- 
cated to the Congress as a signed document by the President of the 
United States in his message of August 21, 1941; which was em- 
bodied in a joint resolution of all the United Nations on January 1, 
1942; which was commemorated by the President on August 14, 
1943, in a proclamation on the second anniversary of its “sign- 
ing” —his word—which had a tragic sinking spell when its formal 
authenticity was amazingly depreciated in a White House press 
conference a fortnight ago, but which the President reembraced 
in his message of January 6, 1945. 

I am sure the President did not anticipate the shocking results 
of his recent almost jocular, and even cynical, dismissal of the 
Atlantic Charter as a mere collection of fragmentary notes. It 
jarred America to its very hearthstones. It seemed to make a mere 
pretense out of what has been an inspiringly accepted fact. It 
seemed almost to sanction alien contempts. It seemed to suggest 
that we have put too much emphasis upon a fighting creed which 
did not deserve the solemnity which we have been taught to as- 
cribe to it. Coming at a particularly critical moment when these 
pledges seemed to be at least partially paralyzed in Moscow— 
and when even Mr. Churchill’s memory about the charter was 
proving to be admittedly fickle—the President’s statement was 
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utterly devastating in its impact. He has since sought to repair 
this damage. I hope he has succeeded. With justification he re- 
minds us in his annual message that there are no rules of easy ap- 
plication—of the charter—to each and every one of this war- 
tom world’s tangled situations. He now says correctly and 
bravely, ‘‘We shall not hesitate to use our influence—and use it 
now—to secure so far as is humanly possible the fulfilment of 
these principles.” That is the indispensable point. These basic 

es cannot now be dismissed as a mere nautical nimbus. 
They march with our armies. They sail with our fleets. They fly 
with our eagles. They sleep with our martyred dead. The first 
requisite of honest candor, Mr. President, I respectfully suggest, 
is to relight this torch. 

The next thing we need to do, Mr. President, if I may be so 
bold, in this spirit of honest candor, is to appeal to our allies, in 
the name of reason, to frankly face the postwar alternatives which 
are available to them and to us as a means to preserve tomorrow’s 
peace for them and for us. There are two ways to do it. One way 
is by exclusive individual action in which each of us tries to look 
out for himself. The other way is by joint action in which we un- 
dertake to look out for each other. The first way is the old way 
which has twice taken us to Europe’s interminable battlefields 
within a quarter century. The second way is the new way in 
which our present fraternity of war becomes a new fraternity of 
peace. I do not believe that either we or our allies can have it 
both ways. They serve to cancel out each other. We cannot tol- 
erate unilateral privilege in a multilateral peace. Yet, that seerfis 
to be the fatalistic trend today. I think we must make our choice. 
I think we must make it wholly plain to our major allies that 
they, too, must make their choice. 

I hasten to make my own personal viewpoint clear. I have al- 
ways been frankly one of those who has believed in our own self- 
reliance. I still believe that we can never again—regardless of 
collaborations—allow our national defense to deteriorate to any- 
thing like a point of impotence. But I do not believe that any na- 
tion hereafter can immunize itself by its own exclusive action. 
Since Pearl Harbor, World War II has put the gory science of 
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mass murder into new and sinister perspective. Our oceans have 
ceased to be moats which automatically protect our 

Flesh and blood now compete unequally with winged steel. War 
has become an all-consuming juggernaut. If World War III ever 
unhappily arrives, it will open new laboratories of death too hor 
rible to contemplate. I propose to do everything within my power 
to keep those laboratories closed for keeps. | want maximum 
American cooperation, consistent with legitimate American self- 
interest, with constitutional process and with collateral events 
which warrant it, to make the basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks sue- 
ceed. | want a new dignity and a new authority for international 
law. I think American self-interest requires it. But, Mr. President, 
this also requires whole-hearted reciprocity. In honest candor | 
think we should tell other nations that this glorious thing we con- 
template is not and cannot be one-sided. I think we must say again 
that unshared idealism is a menace which we could not undertake 
to underwrite in the postwar world. 


Now, | am not so impractical as to expect any country to act | 


on any final motive other than self-interest. I know of no reason 
why it should. That is what nations are for. I certainly intend that 
intelligent and loyal American self-interest shall be just as vig- 
ilantly and vigorously guarded as is amply obvious, from time to 
time, in their own behalf by the actions of our allies. The real 
question always becomes just this: Where does real self-interest 
lie? 

Here, Mr. President, we reach the core of the immediate prob- 
lem. Without remotely wanting to be invidious, I use one of many 
available examples. I would not presume, even under these cit- 
cumstances, to use it except that it ultimately involves us. Russia's 
unilateral plan appears to contemplate the engulfment, directly or 
indirectly, of a surrounding circle of buffer States, contrary to 
our conception of what we thought we were fighting for in re- 
spect to the rights of small nations and a just peace. Russia’s an- 
nounced reason is her insistent purpose never again to be at the 
mercy of another German tyranny. That is a perfectly under- 
standable reason. The alternative is collective security. Now, 
which is better, in the long view? That is the question I pose. 
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Which is better, in the long view, from a purely selfish Russian 
standpoint: To forcefully surround herself with a cordon of un- 
willingly controlled or partitioned States, thus affronting the 
opinions of mankind, as a means of postwar protection against a 
renaissance of German aggression, or to win the priceless asset 
of world confidence in her by embracing the alternative, namely, 
full and wholehearted cooperation with and reliance on a vital 
international organization in which all of us shall honorably par- 
ticipate to guarantee that Axis aggression shal] never rise again? 
Well—at that point, Russia, or others like her, in equally honest 
candor, has a perfect right to reply, “Where is there any such al- 
temative reliance until we know what the United States will do? 
How can you expect us to rely on an enigma?” 

Now we are getting somewhere. Fear of reborn German ag- 
gression in years to come is at the base of most of our contem- 


_ porary frictions. It is a perfectly human and understandable fear 


on the part of all neighboring nations which German militarism 
has twice driven to the valley of the shadow within one generation. 
Fear of reborn German aggression in years to come is the cause 
assigned to unilateral plans for Russian postwar expansion. Fear 
of reborn German aggression is the reason assigned to the pro- 
posed partition of Poland. Fear of reborn German aggression gave 
birth to the Anglo-Soviet agreement of 1942, the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak agreement of 1943, the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 1944, and 
to similar unilateral and bilateral actions inevitably yet to come. 
Fear of reborn Germany aggression is our apple of discord. This 
second World War plagues the earth chiefly because France and 
Britain did not keep Germany disarmed, according to contract, 
after World War I. In other words, when we deal with Europe’s 
fear—her justified fear—of another rebirth of German military 
tyranny in some future postwar era, we are at the heart of the im- 
mediate problem which bedevils out Allied relationships. 

I propose that we meet this problem conclusively and at once. 
There is no reason to wait. American has this same self-interest in 
permanently, conclusively, and effectively disarming Germany 
and Japan. It is simply unthinkable that America, or any other 
member of the United Nations, would allow this Axis calamity to 
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reproduce itself again. Whether we Americans do or do not agree 
upon all the powers that shall reside in all ultimate international 
council to call upon us for joint military action in behalf of collec. 
tive security, surely we can agree that we do not ever want an 
instant’s hesitation or doubt about our military cooperation in the 
peremptory use of force, if needed, to keep Germany and Japan 
demilitarized. Such a crisis would be the lengthened shadow of 
the present war. It would be a direct epilog to the present war, It 
should be handled as this present war is handled. There should be 
no more need to refer any such action back to Congress than that 
Congress should expect to pass upon battle plans today. The Com- 
mander in Chief should have instant power to act, and he should 
act. I know of no reason why a hard-and-fast treaty between the 
major Allies should not be signed today to achieve this depend- 
able end. We need not await the determination of our other post- 
war relationships. This problem—this menace—stands apart by 
itself. Regardless of what our later decision may be in respect 
to the power that shall be delegated to the President to join our 
military force with others in a new peace league—no matter 
what limitations may commend themselves to our ultimate judg- 
ments in this regard, I am sure we can agree that there should be 
no limitations when it comes to keeping the Axis out of piracy 
for keeps. I respectfully urge that we meet this problem now. 
From it stems many of today’s confusions, doubts, and frustra- 
tions. I think we should immediately put it behind us by conclu- 
sive action. Having done so, most of the reasons given for con- 
troversial unilateral and bilateral actions by our allies will have 
disappeared; and then we shall be able, at least, to judge accu- 
rately whether we have found and cured the real hazard to our 
relationships. We shall have closed ranks. We shall have returned 
infinitely closer to basic unity. 

Then, in honest candor, Mr. President, I think we have the 
duty and the right to demand that whatever immediate unilateral 
decisions have to be made in consequence of military need—and 
there will be such even in civil affairs—they shall all be tempo- 
rary and subject to final revision in the objective light of the post- 
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war world and the postwar peace league as they shall ultimately 
develop. As President Roosevelt put it in his annual message: 
During the interirn period, until conditions it a genuine 
sion of the peoples’ will, we and our allies have a duty, 
ich we cannot ignore, to use our influence to the end that no 
rary or provisional authorities in the liberated countries 
Hock. the eventual exercise of the peoples’ right freely to choose 
the government and institutions under which, as free men, they 
are to live. 


] agree to that. Indeed, I would go further. I would write it in 
the bond. If Dumbarton Oaks should specifically authorize the 
ultimate international organization to review protested injustices 
in the peace itself, it would at least partially nullify the argument 
that we are to be asked to put a blank-check warrant behind a 
future status quo which is unknown to us and which we might be 
unwilling to defend. 

We are standing by our guns with epic-heroism. I know of no 
reason why we should not stand by our ideals. If they vanish under 
ultimate pressures, we shall at least have kept the record straight; 
we shall have kept faith with our soldier sons; and we then shall 
clearly be free agents, unhampered by tragic misunderstandings, 
in determining our own course when Berlin and Tokyo are in Allied 
hands. Let me put it this way for myself: I am prepared, by effec- 
tive international cooperation, to do our full part in charting hap- 


| pier and safer tomorrows. But I am not prepared to guarantee per- 


manently the spoils of an unjust peace. It will not work. 

Mr. President, we need honest candor even with our foes. 
Without any remote suggestion of appeasement— indeed, it seems 
to me that it is exactly the contrary—I wish we might give these 
Axis peoples some incentive to desert their own tottering tyran- 


: nies by at least indicating to them that the quicker they uncondi- 


ionally surrender the cheaper wil] be unconditional surrender’s 
price. Here again we need plain speaking which has been too con- 
spicuous by its absence, and, upon at least one calamitous occa- 
sion, by its error. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began. We must win these wars 
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with maximum speed and minimum loss. Therefore we must haye 
maximum Allied cooperation and minimum Allied frictions. We 
have fabulously earned the right to be heard in respect to the basis 
of this unity. We need the earliest possible clarification of our re. 
lations with our brave allies. We need this clarification not only 
for the sake of total Allied cooperation in the winning of the war 
but also in behalf of a truly compensatory peace. We cannot 
drift to victory. We must have maximum united effort on all 
fronts. We must have maximum united effort in our councils, 
And we must deserve the continued united effort of our own 
people. 

I realize, Mr. President, in such momentous problems how 
much easier it is to be critical than to be correct. I do not wish to 
meddle. I want only to help. I want to do my duty. It is in this 
spirit that I ask for honest candor in respect to our ideals, our 
dedications, and our commitments, as the greatest contribution 
which government can now make to the only kind of realistic 
unity which will most swiftly bring our victorious sons. back 
home, and which will best validate our aspirations, our sacrifices, 
and our dreams. 
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